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URREY THEATRE.—tLessee and Directress, 
\) MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD, who will appear wey 
evening. ‘ DOLLY VARDEN,” having completed the mont 
allotted to it, must be for the present withdrawn for other 
novelties. First appearance in London of Mr. MURRAY 
WooD. On SATURDAY and following evenings the per- 
formances will commence with Tom Taylor's celebrated play of 
“THE SERF; or, LOVE LEVELS ALL;” Characters by 
Mesdames Virginia Blackwood, Mellor, Linley ; Messrs. Murray 
Wood, G. Vincent, W. D. Gresham, H. Lee, L. Robertson, 
H. Gaye, &c. After which MDLLE. MARDINI’S TROUPE 
of DANCERS will appear, concluding with a CELEBRATED 
DRAMA. For particulars see Day Bills. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Snstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl ef DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The HALF TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
the tth NOVEMBER. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
every Thursday, at 11 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
RoyaL ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 
N R. SANTLEY’S BALLAD CONCERT.—Mr. 
SANTLEY will give a Ballad Concert in ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, on SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 9, to com- 
mence at three o'clock. . Vocalists: Madame Florence Lancia, 
Malle. Nita Gaetano, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enriquea, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Santley. Violin, M. 
Hainton: Planoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Sofa stalls, 6s. ; 
family tickets, to admit four to sofa stalls, one guinea ; 
balcony, 38.; area, 2s. Admission 1s. Tickets may be 
obtained of Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; at 
the usual Libraries and Music Warehouses; of Mr. George 


Dolby, 52, New Bond-street; and at Austin’s Ticket Offi 
St. James’s-hall, Piccadilly. ; as 


| RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S last Pianoforte 
i Recital (Annual Series of Three) next Wednesday. Mr. 
Kuhe will play Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, in C ; Weber's Sonata 
inA flat ; endelssohn’s Capriccio in £ minor ; Bach's Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor; Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat; 
Moseholes {wo characteristic Studies “Wrath” and ‘ Recon- 
ciliation ;" Wollenhaupt's Schergo and Chopin’s Grand Polonaise 
in A flat. _ Vocalist, Mdme. Sauerbrey, Conductor, Herr Eisolat. 
INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with propogals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


Rowest COCKS and ¢O..S NEW MUSIC. 


VENING. Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 

4 Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s.; free by 
post at half-price. ‘A graceful nocturne, which must become 
& favourite,"—Vide Graphic. 
ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 

4 FRANZ ABT. 3s.; free by post at half-price. — This 
little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it long after 
the song has ceased.”—Vide Graphic. 
| LATTLEIN IM WINDE WALZER for the 
Pianoforte. By CARL FAUST. 4s.; free by post for 

24 stamps, 
YLUS VITE—GALOP de CONCERT for the 

-  Pianoforte. Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 4s, 
Also, by the same Composer, WHISPERINGS OF HOME, 
Morceau de Salon. 4s. h free by post for 24 stamps. 
EETHOVEN’S MARCH in FIDELIO. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by Go. F. West. 4s. ; free 

by post 24 stamps, 
MARCIA EROICA (Mendelssohn) for the Piano- 
forte. By GEO. F. WEST. 3s.; free by post for 18 
stamps.—Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., London, of 
whom may be had, gratis and postage free, a catalogue of all 
Mr. West’s pianoforte music. 
HE JOYFUL PEASANT (‘ Der lustige Bauer),” 
(SCHUMANN). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by GEO. 

F. WEST. 8s.; free by post at half-price. 
AVOTTE in A (GLUCK), Arranged for the 
Pianoforte by G. F. iT. 38. ; post free at half-price. 


( BERON (Mermaid’s Song), for the left hand 
only. Arran for the Pianoforte by GEO, F, WEST. 
4s.; post free at half-prige, 
HE SAILOR’S DREAM. A Descriptive Fan- 
tasia for the Pianoforte, introducing * 
Home,” and other favourite melodies. 
Illustrated. title. 48. Free, by. post, for 24 stamps. 
purports to be a musical rende of the 
as he reclines asleep in his hammoc! 
is admirably carried out.”—Vide Brighton Gazette. 
London: Bole 

















DANCE MUSIC 


ome, sweet 
By J. pRinnen. 
“ t 
seaman’s thoughts 
The idea is good, and it 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 


ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


S.. ie 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - ‘ : 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - : - : 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ : : 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - : - - 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - : : : 40 
ALI BABA POLKA - : : : 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - : - : . : 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - : - - oO 


LETTY POLKA - wl : . 3 0 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





JULIA WOOLE’S 


MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





THE FIRST SERIES 


or 
THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 
ARE 


NOW READY. 


HENRY STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 


COUNOD'S NEW SONGS. 


M. CHARLES GOUNOD having favoured the Publishers 

with the Manuscripts of his latest Songs, the poetry of which 

has been selected and the music composed M. GOUNOD 

during his residence in England, Messrs. DUFF & STEWART 

have great pleasure in producing entirely New Songs, under 

the supervis'on of the Composer. 

The following are now ready ;— 

THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 4s. 

BIONDINA, Canzonetta, 4s. 

DITTO, With simplified Accompaniment, 4s, 

FOR THEY. TO LIVE OR DIE. 

English Only, 4a. 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. French Only, 4s. 

LE PAYS BIENHEUREUX. The French Words written to 

Mrs. Hemans’ ‘‘ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4s. 

OH THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In D and F, with 
ad lib. accompaniment for Har jum and Viola; 4a, 

THE SEA TLATH ITS PEARLS. In B fat and D flat, with 

ad lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin, 4s. 


(Heureux sera le Jour) 








ALL THE ABOVE ARE AUTHENTIC WORKS, AND BEAR 
THE SIGNATURE OF CHARLES GOUNOD, 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
(OPPOSITE BOND STREET.) 
N ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils tht she has 
remover to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


\ ADAME HELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 
communications respecting Engagements for ORA- 
TORLIOS and CONCERTS must be addreseed tw her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avaustixg-noad, CAMDEN-BQUARR, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








OHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
Me hctie: Piandone Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonx Rnopes, Caoypon, § 


AS CLERK and CORRESPONDENT. Can 


‘ behind Counter in Paper Trade if required, and 
d of Centon B ieten. Good character. Age 38.—Address, 


Music, 145, Elm Grove, Brighton, 














R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 
in ting and enriching the voice, and removing 

Fe tl ot the vrs t, has rnafntatned its bigh character for : 

uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials receive 

risi, i, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without, this invalvable Lomnge. ‘To 
be’obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the United 




















. Pul rs, Ropar 
lington-street. Order of all musicagllers, 











Cocns & Co., New Bur- 


LONDON, W. 


Kingdom. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


7, GREAT MARLBOROUGIL STREET, 


LONDON, W. 








NEW OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” | 

by PRINCE PONIATOWSKL 
Price complete, 2° | 


“TPHE PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER :” 4 
Qhiarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in Livine Service. Edited by | 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doe., Orvanist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Vearly subscription, inelucding postage, 8s. 6d.; half-ye rig { 
« Gd. 5 single numbers to Non-subscribers, 38. Parts 1, 
1 ant 5 now ready 


‘I Spas EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
‘ iy KF. RIMBAULT In 2 Vols, Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published. 


os SACRED MELODIES for the TAR- 
MONIUM Arranged by J. A. WADE, Cloth, 4s. 


“ ter ORGANIST’S FR AEND : a Collection 

of Voluntaries, Choruses, & anged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPH sosinetn, Price, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 

\ ETZLER & CO’S OPERA BOUFFE SERLES, 
} containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete, Hdited by H. B. FARNIK. Price 1s, each 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1a 

MAGIC MELODY. Offenbach. 2s. 6d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 

ROSE OF AUVERGNE Offenbach, 1s. 

BREAKING THE SPELL Offenbach. Is. 

CHILVPERLC, Hervé. 2. 61. 

CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s, 

Others in the Press). 


LADDIN, Voeal Score. 


i Feor Ilerve is 


Hervé. 5s. Piano 


| Hi MUSICAL BLIOU. New Numbers just 
published Price (d. each ; by post, Td 
No. §b Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 
No, 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic songs, 
No, 46. Eleven Vopular Sacred Songs, 


No, 57 Ditto, Ditto 
No. 38. Thirteen Popular Lrish Songs, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Ts AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR, By 
K. Fo RIMBAULT, Containing all the necessary 
Justructions for learning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s, 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 185 GUINEAS, 


lilustrated Lists Dost Free, on application to the 
Sule Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S 


MESSRS. 


HARMONIUM 


METZLER & CO., 


W bolesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


Iintusrnatep Lasts Post Frex on Apriication. 


| SIR HENRY APPLETON. 








‘J.T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher wand Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on gale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES ‘PUBLISHED ‘BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES - 8U NDAY 8, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By ©. A, JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &e, In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, jd. In 
{ Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 4d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 9s, 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

*“Amoncst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, yariety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.” Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 

A prettier story was never written.”—Gua dian. 

“Charmingly told: fall of interest.”"—Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d, 

“A really beautiful ste ry.”--Literary Churchman. 

* An excellent tale for be V3. "—Church Times. 

| CU RIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 18. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

“The story is most interesting.’—Church Times. 

“Pretty : pleasantly written.”"—Literary Churchman. 

WwW ath AND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

» by Post 5s, Sd. 

sie Well written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies esp: cially,” —Literary Churchman. 

“* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Pyreface by the Rev. 8. 

RARING-GOULD. 8s. Gd. : by Post 3s. 9d. 

‘Some are quaint and pretty ; ‘and some have a little dash of 
humour in them, Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian,. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Fdited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz, give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
wi'l make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 

But when they are com- 


Post 3a. od, 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”’—Guardiim 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 

‘Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6¢d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-p'ace circumstances. Shonld they convey some 
amusement, and snggest sume useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fultiled.”— Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s, 74d. 

“Useful to re; ad to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”"—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated (to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Chureh Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian C. ‘alling,” &e. 28.; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘*A hook we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28, (d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 


Iuteresting and 


| for good.”—Guardian, 


‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 

library."—Church Times, 

A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We heartily ree ‘omme: d this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Neorly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully s‘udied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time."—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book: should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
(separated), each 38. 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 

There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety thronghout.”"—Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S hag tem : 
dents in Our Lord's Life. By C. 
Post 28. 8d. 

* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 


They are 


Based on Inei- 
A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 





METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


tion will be appreciated,” —<¢ hurch Times, 





Hayes's Catalogue on application. 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; Ano 4, 





LONDON, W. 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


By Rey, §,|/J'HE VICAR'S DAUGHTER. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


U TNE XPLORED “SYRIA. “With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 


Stones, ” &e, 2 vols. Svo. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- 
GARET OF ANJOU, By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8ve. 
YECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols, 8vo. fre 
NDER THE SUN. 
lvol. 8vo. 

yrennes FROM “ GIB;” in quest of 
Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 





By G. A. SALA, 


1 vol. 


\ ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “‘Sorties from Gib.’ 

W ith 20 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

] ARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


Philosophy, and som: time Governor of Barataria. 
l vol. 8vo. 


OWER and CURSE. By John Lane 


FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. 


~ A New 





__ Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. ; 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
RECTOR. By thelate JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. 
M\HE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. S8yols, 
UPPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 


LILLI E., 3 vols. 


'[\HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANT HON Y TROLLOPE,. 


Reavy ‘MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 











[J XDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
3y the Author of ‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


{OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. 


INSLEY, BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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ARBITRATION. 





It was not yet Christmas-time ; 

I, in midnight’s rumination, 
Dreamt a dream of Pantomime, 

Saw a Scene of Transformation. 
War the fiend had passed away ; 
All the peoples met to pay 
Homage to the peaceful sway 

Of the Fairy Arbitration. 


There was nothing more to dread 
From a neighbour's irritation, 

No more knockings on the head 
Through a statesman’s machination, 

At the most, a State could rue 

Loss of millions just a few, 

And _ a colony or too 
By pacific Arbitration. 


Say, two nations Jong had tried 

To fall out from sheer vexation, 
And the row would fain decide 

By a stand-up eolluctation, 
Man to man with thew and steel— 
In the Fairy steps gentcel 
With a mincing mouth of meal : 

‘* Stay,”’ says she, for Arbitration. 


‘You who honour claim, oh fie! 
Take some cash for consolation 
You who any wrong deny, 
Suffer, pray, a slight taxation. 
It won’t cause you much to grieve, 
And the boon your foes receive, 
Though they mock you in their sleeve, 
Hate you more for Arbitration. 


** As for the disputed land, 
Coveted by either nation, 
I've a Minos near at hand 
Eager for adjudication. 
He'll the claims of them admit 
Who have smallest use for it: 
Those who need, shan’t have a bit.” 
Beatifie Arbitration ! 


Think not that contention’s bone 
Is removed by relaxation, 
Or that clouds away are blown 
By the peace-pipes’s fumigation. 
No; the heart of discontent 
Frets and swells and will have vent, 
Though the goose-wings should be rent 
From the angel Arbitration ! 


If the Janus-gate we shut 

For its hinges’ lubrication, 
One day it will open, but 

With a tenfold detonation, 
When the nations glut their ire 
In a storm of steel and fire, 
Spite of that imposture dire 

Arbi-traitors’ arbitration ! 


VINDEX, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. John Dale, the actor, died Jast week, at Man- 


chester, leaying a wife and five children completely 
destitute. 





Malle. Ilma de Murska will sing at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic concert on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s first Orchestral Concert will 
take place at the St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on 
the 13th November. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday night 
Mr. T. Mead opened for six nights. Next week 
Miss Bateman will appear accompanied by Mr. 
Charles Warner, Mr. Richmond, and Miss Virginia 
Frances. 





Mr. Lea will give a morning concert at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday next, sup- 
ported by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Naylor, Mr. ©. W. Le Jeune and his 


plains very strongly of the common-place songs at | 
Mr. De Jong's concert at Manchester on Saturday | 
last. We fancy more blame is attributable to au- 
diences than concert-givers. | 





Miss Neilson and Mr. Toole have just concluded 
successful engagements at the Alexandra Theatre. | 
This week the celebrated American comedian Mr. | 
J. 8. Clarke is playing in “ The Heir at Lue,” and 
The Widow Hunt” with great success. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan is again at the Amphitheatre, and 
drawing immense houses in his old characters. 








The Warrington Musical Society gave a concert 
on Wednesday last week. The soloists were Mr. 
Santley’s concert party. Mr. Santley was heartily 
received, and Mdme., Florence Lancia added to her 
reputation as a brilliant and finished singer. 
Mr. Pattison was conductor (in place of Dr. Hiles, 
absent through family bereavement), and Mr. H. 
Walker of Manchester, organist. 





We understand Mr. Wybert Reeve, the lessee of 
the Scarborough Theatre Royal, intends making 
extensive alterations and improvements previous to 
next season, and he will be assisted in doing so by 
Mr. William Beverly, the owner of the property. 
The auditorium is to be considerably altered, 
enlarged, and elegantly fitted up, and everything 
done to render the theatre available for the highest 
class of entertainments. 





Mr. Kule’s second recital at Brighton, to which 
we alluded in our last, was even better attended than 
the first. A sonata by Beethoven was admirably 
rendered and adequately appreciated, and a first 
performance of J. 8. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
D major was followed by a unanimous recall of the 
accomplished pianist, when Mr. Kuhe played a ca- 
price of his own on an air by Louis Treize, the audi- 
ence insisted on an encore. From first to last the 
audience gave the various interpretations an un- 
divided attention. 

On Saturday Her Majesty's Italian Opera Com- 
pany concluded their engagement of six nights at 
the Theatre Royal, Belfast, with a performance of 
** Don Giovanni.” We may state that on Thursday 
they gave a grand miscellaneous concert in the Ulster 
Hall, which was very largely attended; that on the 
evening of that day ‘‘La Figlia” was played, and 
that on Friday night “Jl Flauto Magico” was 
produced before one of the largest and most bril- 
liant audiences that ever assembled in the theatre. 
The short season was throughout a most successful 
one; and on Saturday evening Mr. Mapleson's 
company took their departure by the Royal Mail 
steamer for Glasgow. 

Mr. De Jong gave his first Orchestral Concert at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday last 
week. There was a very small audience, which was 
mainly attributable to the concert being so ineffi- 
ciently advertised ; very few notices were out, and 
no programs were to be had anywhere, nor did any 
appear in the daily papers. We arevery sorry for this, 
but feel sure if the concerts are properly managed, 
Mr. De Jong will meet with as much success as 
as he has had in Manchester. In addition to’ Mr. 
De Jong’s splendid band of sixty performers, including 
a number of first-class Continental artists, there ap- 
peared as vocalists Miss Wynne, Mrs. Patey, Mr. 


SS 


The Manchester Guardian, of Monday last, ecom- | encore. Mr. Smith appeared to be suffering from a 


slight cold, but sang with effect Schubert's ‘* Wan- 
derer,” and also ‘* My Mary of the curling hair" (C. 
8. Hall), in both of which an encore was bestowed. 
The organ was presided at by Mr. J. R. Edeson, who 
concluded the concert with the “ Dead March ” from 
* Saul,” which was given in memoriam the late 
Francis Robinson, Mus. Doe., Dublin, and was 
rendered with fine effect.——In the Victoria Hall, 
on Monday, the Diorama “Ireland in Shade and 
Sunshine ” was opened before a good house. 





There is no change in the attractions at the Man- 
chester Theatres— Peep o’Day,” “ Henry V.,” and 
** Rebecca,” holding their sway respectively over tho 
Royal, Prince’s, and Queen's Theatres. The Vocal 
Society re-established themselves in popular esteem 
by a fine performance of the following program on 
Tuesday night at the Gentlemen's Concert Hall :— 
Glee, ‘*Come let us all a-Maying go,” Atterbury; 
Part Song, * Awake,’ sweet love,’’ Dowland; Trio, 
“Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre,” Bishop; Song, 
‘Farewell, my mountain life,” Hatton; Glee, 
“Cynthia,” Chinn; Glee, «Deh! Dove,” Dr. 
Cooke; Song, “The Raft,” Pinsuti; 5th Motet, 
“Jesu, King of Glory,’ Bach; Soprano Solo and 
Chorus, ‘‘Hymn to St. Cecilia,’ Spohr; Glee, 
“Isles of Greece,” Dr. Smith; Song, ‘* The noblest,” 
Schumann; Part Song, ‘*The boatman'’s good 
night,” F. Schira; Madrigal * Flora gave me fairest 
flowers,” Wilbye ; Duet, “* The swallows,” Kiicken ; 
Part Song, ‘‘The drum march,” Krugh; Ballad 
Dialogue, in ten real parts, ‘Sir Patrick Spens,” 
Pearsall. 








On Sunday last the new Sanctuary attached to the 
Dominican Church, St. Mary’s Quay, Cork, was 
consecrated by the Right Rev. Dr. Delany, Bishop 
of the diocese. The procession entered the Sanc- 
tuary, the choir singing the motet ‘‘ Ecce Sacerdos ” 
(T. J. Sullivan). His Lordship was conducted to a 
throne on the Gospel side of the high altar, where 
he robed in full cope, mitre, and other insignia of 
his episcopal dignity. The clergy then entered 
vested in white and gold, and as the bishop and 
clergy commenced ‘the celebration of Pontitical 
High Mass, the choir opened with the music of 
Hummell’s Grand Mass in D. His Lordship having 
returned to the throne, the celebration of High Mass 
proceeded, the Very Rey. the Provincial of the 
Dominicans being celebrant. At the ‘* Gradual” 
was exquisitely sung by Miss Kernan Mozart's 
beautiful soprano solo,  Laudate Dominum.” The 
“Credo” was selected from Palestrina’s famous 
six-part Mass, and, rendered without instrumental 
accompaniment, had a very fine effect. At the 
Elevation was given the bass solo, ** Redemptor 
Mundi” (Mozart) by Mr. J. Sullivan. The musie 
was brilliantly performed by the choir, under the 
direction of the organist of St. Mary's, Mr. T. J. 
Sullivan. 





On Sunday morring Archbishop Manning conse- 
erated the new Catholic Bishop of Salford and the 
Bishop (in partibus) of Amycla. The ceremony 
took place in the Catholic Cathedral, Salford. High 
Mass was celebrated (Haydn's Grand Mass No. 1), 
with full band and chorus, and the bishops elect 
withdrew to their respective altars on the north and 
south of the chancel arch, where they were vested 
with their pontifical vestments, and read the Mass as 
far as the Gospel. The Litany of the Saints was 
sung by the clergy, with special invocations for the 





Arthur Byron, and Mr. J. G. Patey. The concert 
musically was a great success, and we are certain 
that Mr. De Jong will meet with more liberal patron- 
age and support on his next visit to Liverpool. 





At the Ulster Hall (Belfast) Monday Popular Con- 
certs this week the vocalists were Miss Dalmaine (a 
promising artist who has already appeared at these 
entertainments) and Mr. Richard W. Smith, of 
Dublin. Miss Dalmaine sang “ Angels ever bright 
and fair” (with organ accompaniment by Mr. 
Edeson) ; and also the recitative and aria, “ Softly 
sighs,” from ‘Der Freischiitz.". The forgfer was 





Sons, Charles and Arthur, and Mr. Lea.. 


very sweetly and tenderly rendered, and received an 


bishops elect. At the conclusion of the Litany the 
archbishop placed the book of the Gospels between 
the shoulders of the bishops elect, to signify that 
they were to be subject to the Gospel, and the arch- 
bishop and assistant bishops imposed hands upon 
them, saying, ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost.” Prayers 
| followed, and the heads of the bishops elect were 
bound in linen cloths, and the archbishop, turning 
to the altar, intoned the hymn, “Veni Creator 
Spiritus.” After the first verse, he anointed the 
heads of the bishops elect with holy chrism, in 
token of their authority and dignity as princes of 
the Church. An anthem and psalms were sung, 
during which the hands of the bishops were anointed, 
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and their consecrated hands were joined with a 
napkin. A pastoral staff was presented to each, and 
a ring, the symbol of their espousal to the Church, 
was placed on the fourth finger of the right hand of 
each. The archbishop then took the book of the 
Gospels from between their shoulders and presented 
it to each of them, telling them to preach it to the 
people. The archbishop, and after him the assistant 
bishops, gave the new bishops the kiss of peace, 
after which they withdrew to their respective alturs, 
where their heads were cleansed. The Gospel was 
sung, and the sermon followed. 





In the Brighton Concert Hall, on Sunday night, 
Father Ignatius conducted a ‘* Requiem for the soul 
of John Purchas, priest of the Catholic Church ;”’ 
and the hall was filled by an assemblage which must 
have numbered nearly 3000. While the congregation 
were being seated, a voluntary was played on the organ, 
and this was followed by a performance of the Agnus 
Dei” section of Gounod’s ** Messe Solennelle,”’ with 
band and organ accompaniment. The Latin words 
were used in this selection, but everything else was 
sung or chanted in English. The words and psalms 
of the service were taken from the Breviary of the 
Benedictine Monks. The yespers for the dead—so 
called in the order of service—were then sung with 
antiphones and versicles, as heard in the Roman 
Catholie churches, English, however, being the 
language used, At the end of each psalm there was 
sung, * Rest eternal give to him, O Lord,” and “ Let 
light perpetual shine upon him,” Gregorian tones 
and antiphones were used throughout the service 
except in the ‘ Magnificat,” which was chanted to 
modernised Gregorian with a florid organ accompani- 
ment; and to the ** Dies Ira” there was orchestral 
music, the trumpet and drums being especially pro- 
minent at times. At the ‘* Magnificat” the servitor 
brought in a brazier of mediwyal form, which he 
placed upon the table in front of the crucifix. The 
brazier contained lighted charcoal, and on Father 
Ignatius placing incense upon this a column of 
smoke ascended to the roof of the hall. The brazier 
was removed after the ‘ Magnificat” had been sung. 





CONCERTS. 

The fourth Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace 
took place with the following program. 
Overture, ‘The Wedding of Comacho” ,, Mendelssoha. 
Song, ‘‘ Young and old'’—Mr. Lewis Thomas. Anderton, 
Seena, “ Chiamo i! mio ben," ‘‘ Orfeo”—Miss 

Margaret Hancock .. .. .. «2 «+ eo Gluck 
Selection from “The Tempest” (a) Dance of 

Nymphs and Reapers, (6) Banauct Dance, 

(¢) Song, ‘‘Where the bee sucks”—Miss 

Abbie Whinnery, (¢) Overture to fourth act A. 8S. Sullivan. 
Recit. and Air, “Quel langage’ and ‘ Unis 

des le plus tendre,” “ lphigenie en Tauride ” 

Mr. W.H. Cammings .. .. .. .. «.. Gluck 

‘The May Queen,” a Pastorale—Miss Abbie 

Whinnery, Miss Margaret Hancock, Mr, 

Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and the 

Crystal Palace Choir ., .. .. «+ os W. 8, Bennett. 
Mendelsolin's overture is the only surviving member 
of an unfortunate opera of his, which he composed 
in his seventeenth year on an episode in the story 
of Don Quixote. As the work of so young a com- 
poser, it is a remarkable piece of instrumental 
workmanship. Mr. Sullivan's ‘ Zempest"” music 
and Sir Sterndale Bennett's “ May Queen” formed 
the features of the concert. The freshness of 
Mr. Sullivan's earlier compositions has not been 
equalled in recent years, and some of the 
** Tempest"’ music belongs to the best of what 
he has given us. In _ re-setting Ariel's song, 
however, Mr. Sullivan has ‘drawn down the fate of 
him who offers hopeless rivalry. The earthenware 
pot has jostled the iron pot, and the sufferer is 
not the latter. Dr, Arne’s music remains where it 
was ere Mr. Sullivan undertook ‘* Where the bee 
sucks.” The Banquet dance was encored by accla- 
mation, and the ingenious and = characteristic 
overture was listened to with general pleasure. Of 
the “ May Queen,’ with its imaginative melodies, 
its charming instrumentation, and its symmetrical 
and delightful sentiment preserved in admirable 
continuity, there is nothing new to say, except as to 
the performance. This was rather weak on the side 
of the ladies, though the men were up to their 


usual mark. But the Palace concert room demands 








voices of greater force and fulness than the young 
débutantes could afford. Notwithstanding draw- 
backs, however, the various numbers of the pastorale 
—the lover's air, ‘‘ O meadow clad in early green ;” 
the May Queen’s solo, ‘‘ With the carol in the tree; ”’. 
and the ballad, ‘‘’Tis jolly to hunt in the bright 
moonlight; ” as well as the trio, ‘‘ Shall a clown 
that beauty wear ?” were listened to with interest and 
attention, if with less enthusiasm than they deserved. 
The Pageant music was capitally played by the 
orchestra. Mr. Cummings’s delivery of Gluck’s air 
is noticeable for his thorough artistic manner and 
the pleasure he afforded. He sang it in French- 
At to-morrow’s concert Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch 
Symphony” will be performed. Miss Fanny Hey- 
wood and Mr. Vernon Rigby will be the vocalists, 
and Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat per- 
formed by Arabella Goddard, will form the great 
attraction. 

The Railway Clearing House Musical Society gave 
their First Evening Concert lest night, with a band 
and chorus of 100 performers, conducted by Mr. W. 
Lemare. The performance augured well for the 
future of this amateur society, and was exceedingly 
creditable to all concerned. 











THEATRES. 





Dryden's ‘‘ Amphitryon” arranged by Mr. John 
Oxenford, was produced at the Court Theatre on 
Monday. The original from which Dryden borrowed 
—namely the ‘‘ Amphitryo”’ of Plautus, had pre- 
viously served Molitre, whose ‘‘ Amphitryon” was 
condensed into three acts. Dryden expanded them 
into five, and added a development of the réle of 
Phaedra, who is of little importance in the Plautine 
drama. The English ‘‘ Amphitryon” was played at 
the Theatre Royal in 1690, at Drury Lane in 1708, 
1734, 1756, 1769, 1784, and revived in two acts at 
the same theatre in 1826. On the last occasion 
Cooper played Jupiter, and Laporte made his first 
appearance in English drama as Sosia. It was 
played at Covent Garden on March 20th, 1773. 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Amphitryon” was acted in Paris in 
1668. 

It is much to be doubted that the fate of 
“ Amphitryon” at the Court Theatre will inspire 
other authors to follow Mr. Oxenford’s lead and give 
us a serios of expurgated classical plays. Dryden’s 
‘* Amphitryon,” void of offence, is about as lively as 
a glass of whisky from which the alcohol has been 
burnt out. So careful of public delicacy has been 
the present adaptor, that even the matrimonial 
relations of the parties have been altered, and the 
old myth is made as guileless as a fashionable 
kettledrum. Thus while Plautus tells how Jupiter, 
enamoured of Amphitryon’s wife, visits her in 
Amphitryon’s disguise, and prosecutes, during a night 
of twenty-four hours, an intrigue which results in 
the birth of Hereules: Mr. Oxenford represents the 
God making a morning call and flirting with Alemena, 
who is only engaged, not married, to Amphitryon. 
The result, if much less immoral, is decidedly weak. 
As it stands now, the fable presents Jupiter and 
Mercury, under the disguise of Amphitryon and his 
servant Sosia, presenting themselves at Amphi- 
tryon’s door while he and Sosia are at the wars, 
They are admitted as the rightful inmates of the 
house; Alemena taking Jove for her absent lord, and 
her slave Bromia imagining Mercury in her husband 
Sosia. In the midst of the plot back come the true 
pair, and the confusion that follows is akin to the 
complication of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 





In Mr. Oxenford’s version, which is Dryden’s con- 
siderably exeised, the scenes between Alemena and 
the two Amphitryons dragged, and the greater part 
of the fun is got out of the Sosiasand Bromia. But 
it is fun of an artificial and slow-moving order; and 
the continuance of asingle scene for the three acts, and 
the absence of anything to break the monotony—a 
lively air, or a dance --are both militant influences. 
Mr. Oxenford was so fearful of his piece being mis- 
taken for a burlesque, that he omitted Purcell’s 
music, which enlivened Dryden's play. The dread 
of anything sayouring of modern burlesque finds 
expression in the prologue recited by Jupiter in the 





jlikeness of Amphitryon. 


Ladies and gentlemen, ’tis our intent 

A play once deemed a classic to present, 

All about Jupiter, who, sway’d by love 

To court Alemena, leaves his realm above ; 

And, that his wooing may not fail, puts on 

The form of her betrothed Amphitryon, 

Who as Thebes’ general to the wars has gone. 

‘* Betrothed,” I say, not married; do not quarrel, 

Lempriere says otherwise, but we are moral. 

That I am Jupiter you'll bear in mind, 

Else a sad puzzle in our plot you'll find. 

Here my son Mercury you'll recognise ; 

To aid his sire he, too, will leave the skies. 

With right good will my enterprise he shares, 

And, as you see, a servile habit wears. 

He hopes as Sosia to prevent intrusion, 

And trusts with me you'll relish the confusion 

That will arise when, laid aside our terrors, 

We gods produce a ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 

We use the text that glorious Dryden taught us, 

Instead of following Moliére or Plautus. 

So if sometimes pretending to be Greek, 

We blurt out phrases that are not antique, 

Call, if you like, our comedy grotesque, 

But do not pray mistake it for burlesque. 

Pshaw ! if it serve a weary hour to kill, 

Bestow a laugh, and call it what you will. 
There is however no occasion for the deprecation 
above expressed. No one could mistake the pon- 
derous comedy for a burlesque or anything like one. 
The cast is a strong one, and is in excess of the 
merits of the play. Mr. Hermann Vezin has little 
to do save look courtly and spout sonorous verses. 
Miss Ada Dyas, as Alcmena labours under the 
disadvantage of an uninteresting part, though her 
lines are admirably delivered, and her motions and 
facial expression are full of spirit and intelligence. 
The character of Phedra, which was developed by 
Dryden into a Greek intriguante of importance, 
falls to Miss Litton, who shows considerable acumen 
and artistic finish in the embodiment. Her good 
things are always well said, and her vivacity and 
archness gave a capital tone to the part. Mr. 
Righton as the Sosia is as funny as he can be under 
not very lively circumstances. The humour of kicks 
and cuffs, as in the case of most old plays, 
forms the chief element of low comedy in 
“ Amphitryon.” Mrs. Steyne’s Mercury is unmis- 
takeably flat. The true Amphitryon is played by 
Mr. W. H. Fisher in a very earnest and creditable 
manner; and the shrewish Bromia falls into the excel- 
lent hands of Mrs. Stephens. The likenesses are in both 
cases fairly well managed, except in voice as regards 
the Amphitryons and in height as regards the Sosias. 
The dresses are in excellent taste, and the one scene, 
an exterior in Thebes, is well painted. But despite 
the first night’s reception, which though not warm 
was kindly, we do not anticipate much extended 
popularity for this attempt to revive the humour of 
past centuries. Compared with Mr. Gilbert’s quaint 
and witty working of similar themes, ‘‘ Amphitryon” 
is decidedly dull. 


ene 
——— 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 








Another of those fantastic conceptions in the 
elaboration of which Mr. W. S. Gilbert is un- 
rivalled, has been brought out at the Gallery of 
Illustration under the title ‘' Happy Arcadia,” with 
music by Mr. Frederick Clay. ‘Happy Arcadia” 
might be a Bab Ballad dramatised: we need say 
nothing more to imply it is all that is extrava- 
gantly funny, witty and ingenious. In Happy 
Arcadia a simulated innocence and bliss is main- 
tained before strangers; but within all is vanity. 
Strephon and Chloe, betrothed lovers, bicker like 
man and wife, but as soon as they hear a footstep, 
resort to shameful hypocrisy, and sing and dance 
in the most guileless manner. Colin, Chloe's 
father, is an old grumbler who cherishes the per- 
petual grievance that whereas his natural disposi- 
tion inclines to crime he is compelled by the consti- 
tution of Arcadian society to live virtuously. 
Daphne is another pass6e Arcadian, who once was 
young and dves not cease to lament her past 
attraction. The uneasy circle is completed by a 
real Bogy, who leads a dismal life in his native 
coal-cellar, and is the most depressed of all. In 
addition to their many sources of discontent, the 





Arcadians are always wanting to be other than 
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they are, and when they become. miraculously 
endowed with the power to change, they all swop 
individualities. ‘Thus Chloe turns into Colin 
Colin into Daphne, Daphne into Strephon and 
Strephon into Chloe. The ridiculous turn which 
the metamorphoses now take must be seen to be 
appreciated: we can only say that they are 
egregiously ludicrous. Some of Mr. Clay’s music 
is agreeable and tuking: a ballad sung by Miss 
Fanny Holland and a quartet ‘ Welcome to this 
spot” both deserve the applause they receive. 
The acting is of course excellent. Miss Holland’s 
voice and appearance, Mrs. Reed’s artistic acting, 
and Mr. Corney Grain’s antics as the Bogy are 
among the best things that have been enjoyed of 
late at the Gallery. Then Mr. Arthur Cecil is 
well fitted as the lover Strephon;.and Mr. Alfred 
Reed sings and plays capitally as the morbid old 
peasant Colin. Altogether as pleasant an enter- 
tainment may now be witnessed at the Gallery 
of Illustration as consorts with the reputation of 
that merry little house. 

An addition to the attractions at the Polytechnic 
has just been made in the representation of a scene 
from Scott’s ‘‘Monastery.”” Halbert Glendinning, 
in quest of ‘‘the Sacred Book,” pays a midnight 
visit to the haunted glen, and invokes the White 
Lady of Avenel. That duly appears, and, in response 
to Halbert’s demand, produces the book somewhere 
out of the ground, whence it emerges upon an altar 
surrounded by flames. This scene the managers of 
the Polytechnic have reproduced upon the stage. 
Halbert Glendinning (Mr. Apps), clad in the garb of 
the period and the country, strides upon the stage, 
and goes through a pantomimic performance in 
illustration of the text from the “ Monastery,” read 
by a gentleman near the footlights. At the proper 
season the White Lady (Miss Barlett) appears at 
the end of a grotto, and consents to give up the 
book. Halbert having got it, wants to know how to 
read it, whereupon “the figure waves before his 
eyes, and ere she had finished speaking became 
entirely invisible.” Halbert, meanwhile, being 
“awe-struck, falls senseless.” The scene is very 
creditably put upon the stage, and appeared to 
afford satisfaction to a large audience. 


On Saturday the annual cat show was opened at 
the Crystal Palace, and continued till Tuesday. 
The exhibition was regarded as the most complete 
collection of home and foreign animals of the 
species that has yet been brought before the public 
in this country. The range of specimens of this 
class of the feline tribe is wide, there being importa- 
tions from Siam, Java, Smyrna, Algeria, Archangel, 
&c. There is also a speciality, in the shape of a 
tiger-cat from Santos, in South America, which, while 
in repose at any rate, does not look very fierce. 
Amongst the prizes gained was one for an Angora 
cat, and two others for the best tabby and white he- 
cats belonging to working men. Some curiosities 
are notable, namely, a singular coloured cat from 
the Azores, a characteristic example fromJava, which 
has one eye blue and the other green, and there is 
one remarkable animal, which does not lap milk, 
but puts it into her mouth with her paw. 

A lecture on the life of Schubert, was given at the 
Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street, last Satur- 
day evening by Mr. Henry Lahee, with illustrations 
from Schubert’s vocal and pianoforte works. The 
lecture was very interesting, while tho illustrations 
were judiciously selected, and well rendered; and an 
appreciative and attentive audience were by no 
means niggardly in their expressions of approbation. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES. 

The lectures delivered by Professor Ella at the 
London Institution during the season of 1872, have 
been published in collected form by Mr. Ridgway. 
As the gist ‘of these lectures has appeared from 
time to time in our columns we need do no more 
than again bespeak attention to their erudition and 
general interest. There is no man better qualified 
to speak of music in its dramatic aspect than Mr. 
Ella, and even when his views run counter to the 
generally receiyed opinions of his English contem- 


poraries—as in the case of Wagner and his school— 
such theories are always put forward with a temper- 
ateness and a cogency which claim attention. We 
hope that this course of lectures may be followed up 
during the winter, when a blank falls on musical 
activity, and when during the cessation of concerts, 
the absence of opera, and the rarity of oratorio per- 
formances, there is some danger of our faculties 
rusting. In such a dearth Professor Ella may well 
be encouraged to proceed with his illustrative lessons 
—lessons, it may be remembered, which were no 
mere dry harangues, but embellished with charm- 
ing performances bearing on the subject matter, 
executed by a semi-choir of twelve vocalists with a 
band of two violins, two violas, violoncello, contra- 
bass, two flutes, an American organ and pianoforte 
&@ quatre mains, the music for these instruments 
being scored by the lecturer. 

The only lecture in this series not reported at the 
time in our columns was Mr. Ella’s preliminary 
discourse. From it we find room for a few extracts 
treating of the state of musical education abroad, 
and of the greater proficiency in the art which the 
Professor maintains obtains throughout the breadth 
of the Continent. The following are the passages 
cited :— 

A Greek moralist tells us, ‘A statue lies hid in a 
block of marble ; and what sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul.” Now, 
whether a nation is musical, military, nautical, or 
commercial, is mainly owing to the force of circum- 
stances, habit, and education. When the musical 
services of Italy were the production of profound 
scholars, and the numerous church choirs and 
theatres were abundantly supplied with skilful and 
educated musicians, schools abounded, presided 
over by erudite and renowned maestri. Burney, 
just one hundred years ago, speaks in raptures of the 
services, the theatres, the maestri, the schools of 
Venice. He adds, “this city is famous for its con- 
servatorios or musical schools, of which it has four.” 
He relates that the evening after his arrival, Satur- 
day, August 4th, 1770, he went to the Ospidale 
della Pieté. The maestro di capella was a priest, 
and the performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
were all girls; the organ, violins, flutes, violon- 
cellos, and even French horns, were supplied by 
these females. It was a kind of Foundling 
Hospital for natural children, and all those who 
had talents for music were taught by the best 
masters in Italy. Two other schools for female 
orphans, receiving the best possible musical edu- 
cation, under the known maestro Sacchini, and 
other maestri, Burney visited, and heard services 
by Zerlino, Glariano, and Kircher, in three parts 
for soprani, also accompanied by an orchestra 
of female performers. No wonder Italy became the 
land of song, when one city alone, Venice, had not 
fewer than four schools for gratuitous instruction, 
and its services were the productions of learned con- 
trapuntists and erudite scholars—Marcello, Martini, 
and others—apparently of an extinct race at the 
present time in Italy. The present condition of 
Italy gives promise of musical progress. The Con- 
servatoire of Milan is now conducted with rigid 
discipline, and prizes for composition are awarded 
only to students of sterling merit. At Florence, in 
1866, I found a fresh impetus given to the musical 
conservatoire by grants from Government; and, 
both here and in other Italian cities, native musi- 
cians were eagerly secking to become acquainted 
with the classical masters of Germany. Yet, out of 
some twenty new operas produced last year, not 
one has had strength to climb over the Alps. 

Fétis, the musical historian, theorist, and my 
respected master in counterpoint, observes that, 
during three centuries, the elements of music, 
more or less, have been taught in all the schools of 
Germany—hence Germany is said to be a mnsical 
nation; but, since the production of “ Euryanthe,” 
some fifty years ago, with the exception of operas 
by Wagner, few lyrical productions by a German 
composer have obtained permanent favour in that 
musically educated nation. France, says the same 
authority, not a favoured nation naturally to excel in 
music, owes her present ascendancy in the arts to the 
educational institutions fostered by her Government 








giving free education to six hundred in her Paris 
Conservatoire, and elementary vocal instruction to 
20,000 children in the twenty arrondissements of 
that city. Whether from prejudice or ignorance, or 
perhaps both, some of my musical brethren are apt 
to underrate the musical influence of the institutions 
in France. Although men of genius are not the 
product of academies, men of talent would not bo 
obtained without them to supply the numerous 
good orchestras that abound in the French capital. 
Not alone in Paris, but in Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Lille, Nantes, Metz, Dijon, Valenciennes, Colmar, 
Cambrai, Strasburg, aud Bordeaux, there was (pro- 
vious to the late war) a complete staff of professors, 
with classification of sections for vocal and instru- 
mental instruction gratis. To judge of the taste for 
lyrical music in the French provinces, I need only 
mention that full scores of operas are in demand 
throughout France, whereas in England there is no 
demand, and consequently no supply of such costly 
aud instructive works. 

In countries where music is encouraged by the 
state and municipal authorities and genius, as in 
France, is speedily recognised and rewarded, a much 
higher class of men than in England enter the musi- 
cal profession. At Vienna, I have heard a fine Mass, 
the composition of a second violinist, and a clever 
opera by the first flute, of the opera orchestra. The 
big drum performer at the ThéAtre Lyrique in Paris, 
M. Semit, has composed operas; and almost 
every principal performer of the Conservatoire 
orchestra has written a copious method of in- 
struction. This is the result of schools, and 
cheap education. England is the refuge of all 
classes of victims of continental turbulence, and our 
orchestras are composed of a cosmopolite body of 
educated and uneducated musicians—no two of the 
same temperament, school, or method of playing. 
For unity of style, homophony of sound in the wind 
instruments, élan, precision, and finish in details, 
there is no orchestra in Europe so perfect as that of 
the Conservatoire Concerts in Paris; every com- 
poser, conductor, and unbiassed critic of my ac- 
quaintance, and even Wagner, is of this opinion. 

In continental cities, where education in music is 
not only cheaper, but more complete, than in London, 
violinists and violoncellists have their share of 
patronage in lessons of accompaniment; but in. 
London your pianoforte teachers grasp all, from half 
a guinea to a guinea and a half for a lesson, without 
the dire necessity of teaching pupils to produce tone 
with just intonation. Yet, lessons from an educated 
violinist, as accompanist to a pupil already master 
of the mechanical fingering of the pianoforte, are of 
the greatest service in illustration of vocal expres- 
sion, and in subduing that nervousness which 
most young soloists experience at first in playing 
concerted music. This system of musical in- 
struction, in cities like Vienna and Paris, gives 
employment to a very superior class of artists, 
independent of theatrical orchestral drudgery, so 
wearisome and ungenial to refined minds; es- 
pecially in pantomime music, the doom of many of 
our orchestral players in the winter months—the 
very lowest grade of musica] éxercise. If in London 
the class of artists I have described were as numerous 
as in Paris, I should complete my little band of four 
violins, two violas, violoncello, contrabass, and two 
flutes, to do justice to my arrangements of lyrical 
illustrations at this institution: but ten such mu- 
sicians as required I could not find unemployed ; 
whilst in Paris, Brussels, or Vienna, I could secure 
any number required living independent of theatrical 
employment. Nothing surprises a foreign artist 
more than the melancholy fact I now state: there 
is not in all Great Britain a complete orchestra of 
English musicians; whilst in France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany, there are endless orchestras 
entirely composed of native talent. What, then, are 
our musical wants? A national musical academy 
on a scale worthy of this rich and music-loving 
nation; a national opera; a national musical 
library; and an institute consisting of educated 
and morally influential musicians enjoying the con- 
fidence of Government to settle all questions affect- 
ing the interests of music and the welfare of art 








institutions supported by the State. Lf these wants 
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were supplied, cheap instruction would be provided 
for both the artist and amateur, and eventually the 
musical taste of the nation would be improved. 

“ Ghaque art a ses principes, qu'il faut étudier 


Pour augmenter ses jouissances én formant son 
golt. 


‘“*The natural dispositions of the French nation,” 


says Fitis, “are not favourable to music; and 
the flourising condition in which the art now 
exists is rather the fruit of education than 


that of innate taste.” With all deference to my 
learned instructor, I have no great reliance on 
the innate taste of any people, since it is found 
just as rare in Italy and Germany as in England, 
The arts came from Greece to Rome, from thence 


they spread to Franee, and at Jast to Great Britain, 


SS 





which he displayed at this very period, by accept- 
ing from the Government the confiscated estates 
of a loyal nobleman, the Marquis of Worcester, it 
seeins to me that in exclaiming against the paltry 
charge above we swallow a camel and strain at 
a gnat. 

In the character which figures in my play I have 
endeavoured with one exception, to bring forward 
the popular qualites of a demagogue—a fearless 
front, bluff independence, pithy expression, and a 
certain command of the situation. His affection 
for his daughter displays itself, and, instead of the 
hideous levity of the great regicide, a measure of 
remorso for his great crime. In the Cromwell of 
history I find everywhere behind those grand pub- 
lic qualities which we all admit—duplicity, greed, 
cruelty, and tyranny. In support of this view, 
which I confess is, with many old truths, somewhat 





and by means of education each nation has acquired 
knowledge of their principles. I sometimes hear of 
an innate taste in England for painting. Sir Joshua 
teynolds, however, made no such discovery, but, on 
the contrary, insisted upon the study of works of 
There is innate feeling, 
and there are natures more or less susceptible of 


genius to acquire a taste. 


impression; but without solid education, in music 
especially, the executant is apt to become the slave 
rather than the master of his own sensations. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, a well-educated 
gentleman could read his part in a madrigal, and the 


Court was well supplied with learned musicians. The 
present move in favour of elementary musical educa- 
tion in Government schools, I trust, may be followed 


by a grant to promote the higher branches of scho- 
lastic education, for the church, the concert room, 
and 9 lyrical theatre. It is humiliating to think that 
this rich and mighty city, of three millions of inhabi- 
tants, has no national academy of music, no 
public library, no institute, no national opera, 
and not a single orchestra or choir, consisting 
of native professors ; and whilst 1500 of the youth 
of both sexes, in Vienna, Paris and Brussels, are 
receiving the best possible gratuitous instruction 
in music, our Royal Academy of Music, relying 
chiefly on the precarious support of voluntary sub- 
scription, is obliged to charge so highly for instruc- 
tion that few pupils are able to remain long enough 
to complete their education, Should the noble 
structure lately erected at Kensington ultimately 
lead to the establishment of a national musical 
academy, institute, and library, we shall have 
additional cause to bless the memory of that 
lamented Prince, to whom it is dedicated in com- 
memoration of his wisdom, virtues, and genial 
sympathy for the fine arts. 





MR. WILLS'S CROMWELL. 





To tue Eprror. 

Sir,—As author of the play entitled “ Charles 
I,” at present being performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre, I beg to support my view of Cromwell's 
character by a few statements and quotations 
which last I shall select from Liberal authorities 
alone. ‘‘Good wine needs no bush,” and the 
character of Oliver Cromwell may bear a little 
good-humoured discussion without alarming his 
most jealous admirers, I may be allowed to 
premise that in the obnoxious interview between 
the King and Cromwell I have only endeavoured to 
paint the humble yet influential burgess of 
Cambridge—not the Protector, whose sagacity 
was in effect almost equivalent to principle, and 
whose outrageous despotism grew to a sort of 
grandeur, ‘The play is of Charles and not of 
Cromwell, 

The degrading terms which Cromwell is sup- 
posed to advance to the King, namely, an offer 
of his support in consideration of an earldom, 
almost his hereditary right, awakens a chorus of 
indignation against me, and I am accredited with 
a slanderous invention. I really supposed the 
matter to be familiar to all readers of history, 
Numerous compompernrs amphlets attest the 
statement which I have only antedated, and they 
certainly warrant the dramatist, if not the his- 
torian, in accepting it as a fact. All historians, 
favourable or unfavourable to Cromwell, admit 
thet at Hampton Court he had frequent confer- 
ences with Charles, and it was generally believed 
that the gist of his proposals amounted to this, 
that he should govern and the King might live. 
Furthermore, considering the unbl 


out of fashion to-day, I shall begin by quoting 
froman ultra-Republican author, Godwin, a staunch 
admirer of Cromwell. Where in all history shall 
we seek for a stronger instance of meanness and 
duplicity :—‘‘ Cromwell considered this the occasion 
(when suspected of being at the bottom of thearmy’s 
discontent) to bring forward his masterpiece of 
'dissimulation. He stood up in his place in Par- 
liament and protested that to his knowledge the 
army was greatly misunderstood and calumniated. 
They willingly put themselves into the hands of 
the national representatives, and would conform 
ito anything Parliament would please to ordain. 
|If the House of Commons commanded them to 
| disband they would obey without a murmur, and 
| pile up their arms at the door of that assembly. 
|For himself he entreated them to accept his 
| assurance of his entire submissive obedience,” &c. 
|This from the man who presently outrages all 
privilege, all fealty, all this saintly outory, by 
|turning Parliament out of doors and packing 
\the benches with his regicides. Parliament 
|voted by a majority of 129 to eighty-three to 
come to terms with the King. On the next day 
every man of the majority was a prisoner, or had 
flown; of the remaining, minority only 53 voted 
for the death of Charles. Was this, then, the act 
of the nation, or of the individual? For the 
rapacity of Cromwell I need only point to the 
numerous confiscated estates he appropriated, so 
that he was enabled to settle upon one of his 
daughters at an early period of his career what 
would be equal to nearly £10,000 a year of our 
money at the present time. 

For his cruelty I am embarrassed by the 
multitude of examples, and have only room for an 
ordinary passage :—‘' We refused them quarter,” 
writes Cromwell, referring to the siege of Dro- 
gheda; ‘ I believe we put to the sword the whole 
number of the defendants. I do not think one 
hundred escaped with their lives, Those that did 
are in safe custody for the Barbadoes,” i.e., 
slavery. Again:—‘‘The governor, Sir Arthur 
Ashton, and divers considerable officers being 
there, our men getting up to them were ordered 
by me to put them all to the sword, and indeed, 
being in the heat of action, I forbade them to 
spare any under arms in the town.” And the 
cause of this rebellion was for liberty of con- 
science. 

Why do we English revile Tilly and Wallen- 
stein, Alva and Parma, &c., if this man be the idol 
of Englishmen? ‘It hath been a marvellous 
great mercy,” he continues, “I wish that all 
honest heurts may give the glory of this good to 
God alone, to whom indeed the praise of this 
mercy belongs.” This is the man who stabled his 
horses in St. Paul’s and turned our niost venerable 
cathedrals into barracks! For the last five years 
of his life he governed England without a Parlia- 
ment, and by martial law. ‘“'T'o govern according 
to law,’’ writes Hallam, a Liberal, ‘may sometimes 
be the usurer’s wish, but can seldom be in his 
power. ‘The Protector abandoned all thought of 
it. Dividing the kingdom into districts, he placed 
at the head of each a major-general as a sort of 
military magistrate, responsible for the subjection 
of his prefecture. These were eleven in number, 
men bitterly hostile to the Royalist party, and 
insolent towards all civil authority... . Allillusion 
was now gone as to the pretended benefit of the 
civil war. This unparalleled tyranny had ended 
in a despotism compared to which all the illegal 
practices of former reigns, all that had cost 
Charles his life and crown, appeared but as dust 
in the balance.” 

These quotations are familiar, but we forget 
their import in our worship of this historical 
‘new-born gaud,”’ 

“ And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More praise than gilt o’er dusted.” 
—I have the honour to be, Sir, yours, &e., 





g rapacity b 


W. G. Witus, 
Arundel Club, Oct, 24. 


To tHe Eprror. 


Sin,—I have by me an historical tragedy in five 
acts, by the author of “ Griselda,” “ Runn de,” 
&c., published 1848, which shows that Mr. Wills is 
not the only modern dramatist who portrays Crom- 
well as offering his support in consideration of an 
earldom. In the above tragedy, entitled ‘ Crom- 
well,” Act ii., Scene 4, is the following dialogue :— 

Crom.—'Twere joy to some to strip you of that life 
Which wrought their sorrows. What if I releas’d 

you? 
Nay, more, restored you to your crown and kingdom, 
What were my due ? 

King.—What say’st thou ? 

Crom.—Why, first indemnity should blot the past. 

King-—-And so it might—what next? 

Crom.—May it please your Majesty, say who I 
am. 

King.—Oliver Cromwell. 

Crom.—True, but I had an ancestor—a lord! 

History speaks of him in Highth Henry’s reign. 

King.—You may remember he suffered for high 
treason. 

Crom.—And I remember how unjustly too! 

His blood attainted forfeited the title. 
What if it were revived in me, his heir ? 

King.—It shall be so. 

Crom.—Nay; but what warrant have I but your 
word? 

King.—Is’t not enough ? ” 

Invention may be considered such by the ignorant 
but I fear the contemporary pamphlets attest only 
the truth. In the “ London Encyclopedia,” under 
the head of ‘‘ Cromwell,” is the following :—‘* It is 
generally agreed that Cromwell was, at this period, 
desirous of making terms with the king, and that he 
stipulated for the title of Earl of Essex, now vacant 
by the death of the late general; to be made first 
captain of the Guards, and vicar general of the king- 
dom.”’—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 25. . R. B. H, 





THE TEDIUM OF ENTR’ACTES. 





To THE Epiror. 

Sr1r,—Having been an auditor of most of the 
principal dramas performed at our London theatres 
during the last few years, I hope to take advan- 
tage of your valuable journal for enabling me to 
point out to theatrical managers what I believe 
to be, in the eyes of the community, a great 
omission on the part of the former—viz., the 
cessation of amusement between the acts, the 
intervals not unfrequently lasting for five or ten 
minutes. There is usually between the first and 
second pieces an interval of about fifteen minutes, 
and, if the drama itself is divided into five acts—. 
reckoning there is an intermission of only five 
minutes between each—there is altogether during 
the evening a waste of thirty-five minutes, in 
which intervals the auditors grow impatient with 
the long delay. I do not say that the piece 
should be commenced and finished without stops 
being made, but that each interval should be 
utilised in some suitable amusing way, such as 
songs, dances, &c. This certainly would not be 
offensive to the gods, upon whom, it is said, the 
success of a play gag and who cannot be 
pleased better than by giving them as much as 
possible for their money. By that means it 
would not only keep them attentive the whole 
time, but many of the disturbances in which they 
oftenindulge, to fill up the space, would then be pre- 
vented. I have frequently heard people say that 
they prefer pantomimes to many other theatrical 
productions, on account of the continuous supply 
of talent.—I am, Sir, yours obediently. 

Oct. 29. J. H. 

*,*Most people regard the entr’acte as a welcome 
relaxation of the strain of attention ; many people 
take advantage of it to go and refresh themselves ; 
others amuse themselves by taking stock of their 
neighbours. Perhaps C. J. H. would relish a 
breakdown by Charles I. or a comic song by 
Roderick Dhu, * to fill up the space.” There is 
no doubt that it would please the gods, give 
them more for their money, and keep their 
attention fixed. But whether the canons of 
dramatic taste should always be regulated by 
what is most acceptable to the gods, is another 
matter.—Ep. 








Hottoway's Pitus.—Sudden changes, frequent fogs, and 
yoting dampness sorely impede the vital functions and conduce 
to ill-health. The remedy for such disorders lies in some purt- 
fying medicine, like these Pills, which is competent to grapple 
successfully with the mischief at its source, and stamp font 
without fretting the nerves or weakening the system. 
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REVIEWS. 
Le Fellah. Souvenirs d’Egypte. Par Epmonp 

Anour. Deuxitme Edition. Paris: Hachette et 

Cie. 

The best criticism on M. Edmond About is to let 
him speak for himself. In a single page—nay in a 
dozen lines—he so bares himself as to render 
commentary superfluous. By this time too the 
style and pretensions of M. About are of world-wide 
knowledge, and have particularly been brought by 
recent events within the public ken, when M. About, 
falling into German hands and being by no means 
badly treated, essayed to fashion and fit a crown of 
martyrdom. In the present book M. Edmond 
About discourses about Egypt with that fluent 
facility which is a characteristic of his school. He 
went to Alexandria, got as far as the confines of the 
desert, saw some camels on their.way to Mecca, and 
was returning home prepared to write a book upon 
Egypt, which he had “got up” in this cursory way. 
On the road back he met Gérome the painter. We 
should state that About had received some hospitality 
from the Viceroy, and thus felt uneasy concerning 
the extent to which he was justified in showing up 
Egypt and Egyptian institutions. Talking it over 
with Gérome, the painter advised him to do as he 
did -- collect imaginary subjects, of -which the details 
alone should be true, being selected from nature. 
By this means he would betray no hospitality. 
M. About, it strikes us, was needlessly scrupulous. 
If he went to Egypt to write a true book, why 
should he be deterred from so doing by having 
shared a native’s salt? But to M. About’s scruples 
we owe “ Le Fellah,” a collection of sketches, partly 
fanciful, partly drawn from life, and bound together 
by a thread of fiction which places us in relation with 
Ahmed-Ebn-Ibrahim, the titular-hero of this book, 
and Miss Grace, a young English lady, with whom 
Ahmed falls in love and whom he ultimately 
persuades to link her fortunes with his. The fiction 
is very slender, being hardly more substantial than 
that which connects the speakers in a conversational 
history of England. M. About met his Fellah near 
Paris at a hunting party; he saw him bathe ina 
frozen lake with the temperature five degrees below 
zero (Centigrade). This excessive partiality for 
cold water, naturally astonished a Frenchman. 
Dressed again, the Arab stranger found out the 
East by aid of a pocket compass, spread his fur on 
the ground, raised his arms to heaven extended, 
then horizontally crossed them on his bosom; 
sometimes kneeling, sometimes prostrate, to kiss 
the earth. All this with the air of a man who 
fulfilled lis’ duty in the face of heaven, notwith- 
standing what any one said of him. Two or three 
muskets were fired in the distance, several voices 
cried out ‘‘ Fire! the deer!’ The Mussulman con- 
tinued his business. When he had finished he took 
up his pelisse, regained the path, picked up his 
musket, perceivéd the deer, which ran right towards 
him, killed the buck, spared the doe, and changed 
his cartridge, without whispering a word. This 
interesting person was Ahmed-Hbn-Ibrahim, Fellah 
of the Egyptian Mission, 

And what is a Fellah, unless it mean one of the 
lower—nearly of the lowest class of Arabs? Ahmed- 
Ebn-Ibrahim is evidently as proud of the title as Mr. 
Odger is of the name of Working Man. He has it 
engraved on his visiting card, in which he probably 
goes further than Mr. Odger. And Ahmed further 
makes good his hoast thus—which has a foreign 
smack of Clerkenwell Green. “If it is an office to 
nourish, enlighten, and clothe the human race, the 
fellah is a functionary as high at least as your pre- 
fects and our moudirs, of which England is deprived, 
and which she gladly spares us. He who from 
morning till night and all through the year works 
with his arms to produco corn, oil, sugar and cotton, 
who is called labourer in French and fellah in Arabic, 
deserves more gratitude than the overfed function. 
aries in the official enclosure.” Ahmed is in short 
—or was before he obtained a mission to France, a 
common hireling, whose Egyptian circumstances he 
states with great frankness. ‘ Our house if it still 
exists, is a eube of earth which measures thrée 
metres eyery side ; it has neither roof nor window ; 





a bundle of straw covers it, a lock of wood closes it. 
The furniture was composed four years ago of a mat, 
two pitchers, and two platters.” 

Ahmed however is no mere uneducated labourer. 
He has a most varied and extensive knowledge of 
things in general. He can not only wash in cold 
water, but can play the guitar, extemporise songs, 
and talk sentiment and philosophy by the yard. 
With this accomplished Fellah, the author makes a 
voyage to Egypt, and is conducted into the various 
nooks and corners of Oriental life. They visit a 
native café, which M. About likens to a hencoop, so 
small and stuffed was it, and here they make 
acquaintance with a littérateur of the age and 
country. 


I was just going to ask why Ahmed pressed us 
into this hole, already too full, when a young 
Bedouin, in a threadbare bernous, shod in gaping 
Turkish slippers, came and crouched himself in the 
midst of the room on a mat reserved for him. He 
took out of his bosom a roll of paper, and modestly 
began reading. The assistants appeared to know 
him, and even to interest themselves beforehand in 
the things he was going to say. I saw one, who hastily 
jabbered in the ear of his friend a sort of commen- 
tary, to make him conversant with the story. The 
reader ran his eyes over his audience, recognising, 
doubtless, the feces he had seen the night before, 
darted two or three questions at them, to which they 
replied in the aflirmative; after which, without 
more hesitation, he read his little chef d’wuvre. 
No doubt it was a chapter from some romance,” 
full of surprises. The deepest interest was 
depicted on all the faces. From time to time 
the author suspended his narrative to ques- 
tion the audience. Hach said his word, gave_ his 
solution. He, smiling maliciously, and showing his 
little sharp teeth, let them speak; then went on 
again, to the great joy of these, to the great vexation 
of those, the general satisfaction of the neuters, who 
blended their voices in a long modulated sigh. 
These men are great children, they are amused at 
nothing; are in eestasies at everything. The 
poorest singer in the streets is interrupted twenty 
times an hour by a general ‘* Ah!” full of langour 
and sympathy, true accompanimant which makes, 
as it were, music within music. Our narrator had 
raised the interest of his audience to its maximum, 
when he stopped suddenly, quickly rolled up his 
papers, hid them in his bosom, and slipped away, 
not without laughing a little, like a Parisian fewille- 
tonist, who leaves the poignard suspended over the 
head of the heroine, and says, ‘* The remainder in the 
nextnumber.” Not only did they applaud and call him 
back again, but some connoisseur held him by bis 
old bernous, without thinking that the poor rag was 
not strong enough to resist. I thouglt he was pre- 
paring to make a collection, and put my hand in my 
pocket; but Ahmed stopped me. ‘ You mistake,” 
said he; ‘‘this young man is one of six thousand 
students at the great Arabian University, which 
peoples Gama-el-Aghar. He is studying the Koran, 
that resumé of all our religious and civil history, 
that he may become one day magistrate or priest. 
In the meantime he devotes his leisure to works in 
the florid style, like the ‘ Thousand and One Nights ;’ 
and his readings, which he makes here are like a 
general repetition, a revision of the proofs, he eounds 
the public, tries the effect, provokes criticism, and 
prepares to correct his faults.” 


With Almed the writer and his Western com- 
panions visit ancient palaces of the Mamelukes and 
groves where the palms, the orange trees, the 
myrtles, the oleanders, the mimosas, the banyan, 
and the bamboos mix in a lovely and inextricable 
mass. “A large tree here and there, sycamore, 
olive, fig, spreads itself out, and reigns over the 


grove. Sometimes there is a glade where roses, 
jessamine, pelargoniums flourish in enormous 
bouquets.”” Ahmed shows them the cream-tree 


and the coffee-tree; so that only sugar is absent 
to provide a breakfast service. And Ahmed serves 
as interpreter of the social pantomime which goes 
on in the streets of Cairo. 


Two friends met. They held out their hands, 
then drew them back in feverish haste, as if each 
one feared contagion from the other. Ahmed told 
us, ‘* They are equols; each one takes the hand of 
his friend, as if to kiss it, and each draws it away 
modestly, as if to avoid such homage.” At the same 
moment a poor fellow approached a clerk, kissing 
the bottom of his Stambowline. The Stambouline is 
a coat which was inaugurated at Constantinople by 
the reform of Sultan Mahmoud. Three Mussulmans, 
dressed in Stamboulines alike, were walking in front. 
Ahmed said : ‘‘ Can you guess which is the great man 





of those three?” “No, Why? Why, are they not 





—- +. 


all equal?.”” * All the men are classed in my 
country, and so exactly that no one can mistake. 
He who walks on the right is superior to the second, 
who himself is superior to the third. Each one 
knows his place, and keeps it.” As he said these 
words, a fourth person stopped before the threo 
others, and seemed to wait for a salutation; they 
all raised their hands to the edge of their 
tarbouch; the other immediately bowed, lowered 
his left hand to the ground, rested it on his 
heart, on his hips, on his forehead, then reversed 
it finally with a slow, quiet movement before 
the majestic trio. ‘Do you understand?” said 
Ahmed. “The new-comer is an _ inferior, he 
waited before his salutation, to see if they were 
disposed to receive his homage. It is thus that the 
servants in good houses behave in Europe, and it is 
thus that men of the world, the eternal servants of 
women, should always act toward her. As to the 
salutation itself, I suppose you easily interpreted 
that?” “ My word!” answered Najae; “ it seemed 
to me that the gesture of the poor wretch said, I 
take up the dust, I rub my stomach with it, I cram 
my mouth full of it, and I still have seme left for 
my forehead.” ‘ Not quite that. Translate it,— 
my respect, my heart, my speech, and my thought 
are yours,” 

Abundance of similar detail makes up M. Edmond 
About’s book. The colouring is always vivid, and 
the description lively: whether in an equal sense 
trustworthy is open to some question. The eye sees 
what it brings with it the means of sceing, and M. 
About’s eyes are an uncommonly sparkling and 
powerful pair. 





LIVELY DEBATE ON HYMNODY. 





A lively conflict over the orthodoxy of * Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ was waged at Plumstead on 
Friday. An attack having recently been made by 
the Rev. James Ormiston, of St. David's, Islington, 
upon the Church hymn-book, which was denounced 
as full of the errors of Popery, and alleged to have 
been designedly introduced into the Church of 
England to serve the purposes of Ritualism and 
Romanism, the Rev. John M‘Allister, incumbent 
of St. Nicholas, Piumstead, undertook the defence 
of the volume, and a discussion was arranged to 
come off at the Central Schools, Plumstead, ‘I'he 
building was crowded; the members of a strong 
“Protestant Association” which exists in the 
neighbourhood predominated amongst the audi- 
ence, which also included a good many clergymen 
of all denominations. Major Wethered, Roya} 
Artillery, presided, and the Rev. James Ormiston 
opened the discussion, by denouncing the 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” as being ina large 
measure of Popish origin, and introduced into the 
Church with the sinister design of corrupting the 
people by Popish errors, so as to render them here- 
after the more easily led into reunion with the 
Romish Church. He made numerous quotations 
from the book, and was proceeding with his argu- 
ment, when he was called to “time’’only half an 
hour being allowed for each speech, and ten 
minutes for replies, ‘he Key. John M'‘Allistey 
then proceeded with the defence, siying that the 
simplicity of the service in his church was sufficient 
proof of his freedom from Popish error, and he 
ridiculed the féars of the people who dreaded the 
ascendancy of Roman Catholicism from o few 
expressions in the Ilymn-book, which he attributed 
to poetic license, but which were, he believed, 
strictly in accord with the doctrines of the 
Established Church. He challenged Mr. Ormiston 
to maintain his charges by scriptural proof, and 
Mr. Ormiston recommenced. ‘Tho audience had 
been gradually growing excited, and there were 
frequent riots in various parts of the room. One 
man, who called out to Mr. Ormiston, ‘“ Quote 
Scripture,” was violently seized by some stalwart 
Orangemen, and forcibly ejected from the build- 
ing, but the other party would not allow the 
preceedings to go on until he was brought back, 
The two reverend gentlemen bad several rounds 
of ten minutes conch, and wt the conclusion another 
challenge was given by Mr. Ormiston and 


accepted. ‘The meeting was commenced and 








closed with prayer. 
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M. Mermet’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Are’”’ may be expected in 
Paris about the middle of the winter. 





It is expected that Gounod will himself direct his 
new opera, ‘* Poliuto,” at La Scala, Milan. 





The king of Denmark has laid the foundation 
stone of a new National Theatre at Copenhagen. 





A notice of Paganini is to appear in ‘ Good 
Words,” from the pen of the Reverend Author of 
‘* Music and Morals.” 





Mr. Sims Reeves is at present at the saline 
bath establishment at Droitwich, undergoing treat- 
ment for his malady, rheumatic gout. 


Mr. F. Stanislaus has been appointed, by Miss 
Ada Cavendish, musical director at the Theatre 
Royal Olympic during her forthcoming season. 





Mr. R. Reeee has altered and arranged, for the 
Vaudeville Theatre the celebrated ‘* Cent Vierges,” 
produced some months ago at the Varietés, in Paris. 





Signor Arditi has, it is stated, been engaged to 
accompany Madame Adelina Patti, as conductor, 
during that lady’s forthcoming tour in the United 
States. 

Mr. James Reid, the author of ‘‘ The Good Rhine 
Wine,” and other well-known songs, died on Sunday 
last, in greatly reduced circumstances, at the age of 
seventy-three, 





It is understood that the profits of the late Musical 
Festival at Norwich amount to nearly £600. There 
is accordingly no doubt that another Festival will be 
held in 1875. 





The Oxford Music Hall was found this morning 
between four and five o'clock to be on fire, and de- 
spite every effort made to save it, the interior was 
completely destroyed. 
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English opera shows signs of revival. It is now 
rumoured that Mr. Mapleson has applied for a new 
lease of Drury Lane, and that national opera is to 
be the staple provided. 





The late Mr. Walter Montgomery's wardrobe will 
be disposed of by auction on Monday by Messrs, 
Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square, the sale 
commencing at one o’clock. 





Offenbach's new opera, “* The Poachers,” has been 
cast at the Varietés, and the parts distributed 
among MM. Dupuis, Grenier, Lesueur, Mdmes, 
Vanghelli, Chaumont, &c. : 





The Societé des Auteurs has decided to renounce 
a fourth of its rights in any performance given in 
aid of the Alsatians and Lotharingians, and further 
to present 500 francs to the cause. 





Mdlle. Rubini Jervis is studying in Paris for tho 
Italian stage. This handsome young lady was 
known in London some years ago, as a precocious 
pianiste of remarkable intelligence. 





? 


The death of a well-known organ-builer is reported 
from Ludwigsburg in Bavaria. Eberhard Friedrich 
Walcker stood in high repute in Germany: his 
masterpiece is the organ in the Cathedral of Ulm. 





The Members of the London Irish Dramatic Club 
(under the patronage of the Marquis Donegal) will 
perform ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” and the burlesque of 
“Aladdin” at St. George's Hall, on Friday, November 
the 8th. 





Mr. Watts Phillip’s eight-year-old drama “ Marl- 
borough”’ is at last out, through the energy of Mr. 
George Vining and Mr. Nye Chart, at the Brighton 
Theatre Royal. There is hope that it may even 
reach London at last. 





Mr. W. 8. Hoyte created quite a sensation at the 
Albert Hall People’s Concert last Monday, with Mr. 
Lemmens’s Organ Fantasia in E minor, called “ Tho 
Storm.” He was loudly encored and had to repeat 
the whole piece over again. 


——ooe 


At the close of Miss Litton’s engagement at the 
Greenwich Theatre she was presented by Mr. J. A. 
Cave, the lessee, with a handsome gold locket and 
chain. The locket, which was set with pearls and 
turquoises, bore the inscription “ Souvenir of the 
Greenwich Theatre—Miss Litton from J. A. Cave.” 





Mr. H. J. Byron’s new drama ‘* Mabel’s Life; or, 
a Bitter Bargain,” to be produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre to-morrow, will have the assistance of 
Mdme. Celeste, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Clarke (née Miss Furtado) in the principal 
roles. The last-named couple have recently returned 
from Paris. 





The first program of the Sociéta Lirica, Belgravia, 
comprises selections from Hummel’s “ Mathilde 
de Guise,” Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutti,” Rossini’s 
“ Conte Ory,’ Meyerbeer’s “‘ Etoile du Nord,” and 
** Dinorah,”. and Donizetti's “ Linda,” in which 
Mesdames Sicklemore and Bradshaw M’Kaye sus- 
tain the principal parts, with the accompaniment 
of a semi-choir and chamber band. 





The Professor of Music, Cambridge, Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett, will hold an examination for the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Music on Monday, 
the 25th of November, at 9.30 a.m., in the Law 


Mr. George Perren has accepted an engagement | Schools. Each candidate is requested to send his 
at the Standard Theatre, as principal tenor, for a] name and College, together with the exercise required 
limited number of nights, and will make his first| by the statutes, to the Professor (care of Messrs. 





appearance op Monday. 





Deighton) not later than November 16, 
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We regret to hear that Mr. John Clayton has 
been suffering from a severe attack of congestion of 
the lungs, and has been unable to appear for many 
days in the character of Joseph Surface, in the 
Vaudeville version of “ The School for Scandal.” 
During Mr. Clayton's illness Mr. Horace Wigan has 
played Joseph Surface, and Mr. Atkins has been 
specially engaged to play Sir Oliver. 





Madame Lemmens-Sherrington has returned to 
town from a very successful tour through the 
Provinces. She has sung with the greatest success 
at all her concerts her own ‘Scale Waltz,” illus- 
trating how to study “scales.” Another feature in 
the program was Mr. Lemmens’s “ Volunteer's 
March,” played by the author on the celebrated 
Mustel organ, and which was nightly encored, 





Two theatrical accidents occurred on the same 
evening at Liverpool recently. At the Adelphi 
Theatre some men were larking in the gallery and 
pushed a boy over. The unfortunate youth fell into 
the pit, abraded his ankle, and damaged a baby who 
acted as a buffer to his fall. Simultaneously at a 
circus in the same town, a horse, while dancing an 
equestrian quadrille, improvised a sort of equine 
can-can and flung its rider, a lady, whose elbow was 
dislocated. 





At a crowded meeting held at St. Mary’s College, 
Hanover Park, Peckham, on Tuesday night, a 
petition to Parliament was adopted to the effect that: 
the opening of the British Museum and similar 
institutions on Sundays would be a national violation 
of the Fourth Commandment, deprive the attend- 
ants of one day’s rest in the week, and prepare the 
way for the Sunday opening of every gallery, exhibi- 
tion, theatre, and similar place of amusement 
throughout the country, and give a sanction and 
impetus to Sunday labour in many departments of 
trade, to the great injury of the working classes. 





Besides an ornate musical celebration in Brighton, 
a requiem service for the late Rev. J. Purchas was 
held at All Saints’ Church, Lambeth, on Sunday, 
with the extremest ritualistic observances. The 
service partook of the character of a Mass for the 
dead. Much Gregorian music was chanted. There 
was consecration of sacramental elements, amid the 
ringing of bells, the offering of incense, and the 
prostration of the attendant clergy and the acolytes. 
At one part of the service the hymn, ‘‘ Day of Wrath, 
Day of Mourning,” was sung with much solemnity, 
the whole congregation bowing lowly for some ten 
minutes. 

The Haymarket Theatre, which opens to-morrow 
with “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and an adaptation 
of Offenbach’s operetta ‘* Une Nuit blanche” by Mr. 
Farnie, entitled “ Forty Winks,” has undergone con- 
siderable alteration during the recess; the pit has 
been entirely re-constructed, the floor raised, and the 
seats placed wider apart. The proscenium is new, 
the old ugly curve which surmounted the stage is 
removed, and the upper cove represents the recital 
ofa Roman Comedy. The decorations generally of 
the house are in Pompeian style, with a profuse 
employment of all the rich colouring made use of in 
that school of art. 


The death of Theophile Gautier is a loss to the 
French world of art-criticism, but not so great a loss 
to the French drama as the funeral speech of M. 


Alexandre Dumas inferred. A couple of ballets— | Mormons, 
‘* Giselle” and the ‘“‘ Peri’’—and an extravaganza or | femme.” 

two, can hardly constitute a claim to dramatic 
laurels. M. Dumas spoke of Gautier’s thirty years’ | not exaggerate like this, but credits him with 
work as a theatrical critic—of the kindliness and 
gentleness with which he tempered judgment. It 
was however as a pictorial art-critic that he achieved 
He was learned in the technicality 
of the schools; held defined theories, and wielded | falls short of a dozen spouses. 
the French lan with consummate power and ‘ p 
ability. Asa er writer he was unequalled in his | the form of the mildest platonism. 
own special range ; as a verse-writer he has contri- 
buted some charming additions to the treasures of 


his best fame. 


modern poetry. 


The committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Exeter Hall, announce that the forty-first season 
will commence on Friday, November 22, with a 
performance of Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” 
followed on Friday, December 13, by Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘St. Paul.” In the course of the season, 
John Sebastian Bach’s celebrated oratorio, ‘ The 
Passion” (according to St. Matthew), will be per- 
formed for the first time by this Society; and, if 
possible, another oratorio, also not hitherto given by 
this Society. The other works to be performed will 
be selected, as far as practicable, from such as have 
not recently engaged the Society’s attention. Every 
effort will be made to maintain the performances at 
their acknowledged high point of excellence. Sir 
Michael Costa will retain his post as conductor. 





In a letter which we print elsewhere, Mr. W. G. 
Wills defends his conception of Oliver Cromwell, 
and charges that historical character with ‘ dupli- 
city, greed, cruelty, and tyranny.” But Mr. Wills’s 
citations, admitting even their full authority, merely 
prove that Cromwell was cruel in the execution of 
his fanaticism, and greedy when greed did not betray 
his cause. Mr. Wills draws Cromwell as a traitor 
also. Now no one denies the harshness, merciless- 
ness of Cromwell’s faith ; no one doubts that like 
all Puritans of his age he considered the “ spolia- 
tion of the Egyptians” a legitimate and saintly 
work. And no one contests his autocracy. All that 
is objected to in the Lyceum Cromwell is that he 
should show himself a base turncoat and sneak. 
This Cromwell never was. His history affords no 
parallel to his royal antagonist’s abandonment of 
Strafford and Laud. 





Colonel Henderson received on Wednesday a 
deputation of licensed victuallers from the Strand 
district, introduced by Mr. Douglas Straight, M.P., 
to represent the insufficiency of the accommodation 
for playgoers and theatrical employés. Mr. Straight 
cited figures to show that the accommodation 
allowed at present by special license after mid- 
night was altogether inadequate to the need of 
furnishing refreshment for the 28,000 persons who 
were nightly either spectators or employés of the 
theatres ; and he asked either that the accommoda- 
tion should be increased, or that there should be no 
special licenses at all. The Commissioner of Police, 
in reply, pointed out that the public had not 
appealed to him in the matter, but only persons 
concerned for their own interests; and dwelt on the 
difficulty of drawing the line even if many more 
houses were specially licensed to keep open after 
midnight. In the end it was agreed that the 
matter should stand over for a week, during which 
interval Colonel Henderson would consult with the 
Home Secretary, and announce the result to Mr. 
Straight. 

The Ballerina Mdlle. Sangalli, according to the 
Paris papers, has been robbed. She has lost a 
silver cup presented to her by Brigham Young. 
She is said to have earned this cup in “ Virginy 
City in California.” What was Brigham Young 
doing in California? Only the Paris papers know. 
It seems the Mormon president, after paying a 
chicken and a pigeon as the price of admission 


His roaring rams 
And his pretty little lambs 
And his five and torty wives. 











—— + 
the view to reconstruct the interior. Messrs, 
Sanger, who last Christmas had their equestrian 
company there, have just purchased from Mrs. Batty 
the lease of Astley's, thirty years of which are yet 
unexpired. The new lessees have determined to 
rebuild with considerable alteration, and accordingly 
upon an entirely different principle. Workmen have 
been engaged in gutting the building during the 
last few days, and nothing whatever now remains 
beyond the main walls. We understand that the 
interior is to be so reconstructed as to serve both as an 
equestrian establishment and a theatre proper, with 
an entirely new stage and machinery, so as to adapt 
it to dramatic performances as well as those of the 
ring; and the auditorium is to be so arranged that 
the ring, and the equestrian performance in it, will 
be easily seen from every part of the house. The 
works will give employment to some hundreds of 
carpenters, plasterers, painters, and decorators, and 
as the contractor is said to be under very heavy 
sureties to have the building ready for opening on 
Boxing Day, relays of hands are to be employed 
on the works both day and night. The cost will bo 
about £5000. 





A “violin-piano” patented by M. Maitre, and 
exhibited the other evening ata soirée, although 
not a new idea, is an ingenious adaptation of a 
notion which has from time to time engaged the 
attention of musical mechanicians. It has the 
ordinary pianoforte key-board, and single piano- 
forte string, but the strings are not struck by 
hammers. The strings are attached by loops of 
prepared horsehair to corresponding wooden uprights, 
tipped with indiarubber, and connected by a long 
méche made of filaments of hair. Above these is 
poised a long cylinder, well resined, which passes 
from end to end of the piano, and is kept revolving 
by two treadles easily worked by the feet. When 
the keys are struck no sound is produced until the 
cylinder is made to revolve, when it acts as a per- 
petually revolving bow. A key being then struck 
lifts one of the uprights to the bow, which com- 
municates a vibration to the corresponding string, 
and an effect is produced almost identical with the 
sound ofa violin. Of course the endless gradations 
of expression which can be given by the human hand 
and arm are lacking here; but as a triumph of 
mechanical ingenuity the new instrument is inter- 
esting, and as it does not profess to contest the palm 
with the violin played in the ordinary manner, it may 
be allowed the praise claimed for it on the score 
of cleverness. The lower keys give the effects of 
violoncello, viola, and contra-bass, and thus a 
volume of tone can be attained no less than rapidity 
of execution. 





The unhappy Alexandra Park and Palace is once 
more going begging, and some earnest gentlemen 
of the City and House of Commons have undertaken 
to propound a scheme for its provision. A meeting 
is to be called on Monday by the Lord Mayor to 
consider how the Park may be secured for the 
people of London. The Lord Mayor's plan, we are 
told, is to acquire the property at a marketable 
price, under a deed of guarantee for £100,000, on 
the plan on which the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
started, and then to pay for it by the issue of shares 


(gold is such a drug in “ Virginy-City,” that they | of twenty-one shillings each to the amount reqnired. 
take to barter live stock for variety), and having | One hundred thousand pounds, it may be remarked, 
presented his cup, asked the fair Sangalli in|is a very tidy sum to pay for the Muswell Hill 
marriage. Says the Petite Presse, ‘ Si la ballerine | property, being about the rate of £200 per acre, 
avait couronné la flamme du brillant chef des|We imagine the Lord Mayor and his friends the 

elle eft été sa cinquante-huitidme | M.P.’s will look long before the public subscribe a 
This is sheer slander of poor Brigham. | hundred thousand pounds worth of shares for any 
Even the ribald comic song of the music halls does|such lavish purpose, True, the Rev, Septimus 


Hansard, who is chairman of the committee, avers 
that the guarantee of £100,000 does not imply that 
all that sum will be spent. To protect themselves 
the committee have passed a resolution as follows : 


But as a matter of fact Brigham Young’s family circle | «« That the terms under which the Alexandra Park 
He is “sealed” to &| and Palace be agreed to be purchased be only such 
large number of ladies, but this adhesion only takes\as may be recommended and sanctioned by the 


following gentlemen :—The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Sills John Gibbons, Bart.; Sir John 


Astley’s Amphitheatre has within the last week | Lubbock, Bart., M.P.; Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. ; 
again been placed in the hands of the builder, with | Rev. Septimus Hansard ; Major-General Cayenagh ; 
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and two guarantors, who may be hereafter appointed 
by the general body of guarantors.” The £100,000 
guarantee, it seems, was demanded by the owners 
of the Muswell Hill property before they would treat 
at all. We hope that whatever is decided to be 
done with the Park by the City of London, no 
precipitous measures be taken, despite the haughty 
mien of those magnificent owners, London is in no 
hurry to acquire the Alexandra Park. It can 
afford to wait for years yet. As a speculation the 
Alexandra Park and Palace has failed every way, 
and if the publie now acquire it as an open air 
resort, it must be at the publie’s own price. Messieurs 
the proprietors may be allowed to simmer in the juice 
of their own pretensions and afterwards cool down 
to the proper temperature, Certainly the Park is 
not #o absolutely essential to the health or comfort 
of London that an extravagant sum need be thrown 
away upon it. 





FLSHIONS IN MELODY. 


There have been ever two principles governing 
musicians in the making of music, and oftentimes 
both are found in the same individual. The one 
is writing fed by the mind and the imagination ; 
the other writing from the worldly view point-—the 
applause and regard of the people. The first grati- 
fies self-love; the second is the honour of being 
venerally liked, not infrequently linked with the 
privilege of being despised. The first is supposed 
to be labour which lasts and eventually secures fame 
and immortality; the second is the success of the 
hour, the breath of popular feeling, the garland that 
dies from the hot fever of the donor. 

At the first rise of secular melody in this country 
there was less of art than of nature. The composers 
founded their airs upon the national forms of 
melody, and the people were as one with the musi- 
clans. Art was fostered by the Court, and all Court 
music is essentially music of polish and refinement. 
Before the invention of the Court drama or masque, 
the early operatic form which drew out the genius 
of Henry Lawes, the brief love ditty was the prin- 
eipal engagement of our composers. The titles of 
these songs spenk their feeling and character: 
‘Gentle blowe, you sweet western winde;" “Good 
morrow, Phillis, whereaway?"” ‘Is love the heighte 
of all delight?" ‘Sweet voices make the music ;" 
* There is a garden in her face;” “When as my 
aweet did give to me a kiss." Many of these 
airs and those like unto them are only to be 


found in manuscript, although about 1600 there 
appeared occasionally a publication under the 
title of ‘Ayres, Songs," &c. The forms of 
melody were much advanced by the Court dances 
of the period; and in John Playford's * Court Ayres, 
or Pavins, Almains, Corants, and Sarabands," pub- 
lished in 1655, we see how Italy, Germany, France, 
and Spain were each brought under contribution to 
assist in enriching and socialising the rough corners 
of our Anglican school. In 1678 there appeared a 
work entitled “New Ayres and Dialogues" composed 
for voices and viols of two, three, and four parts, 
the work of Banister and Low—and this volumo 
is to be noted as containing the first published 
song of Henry Purcell. One of the earliest masters 
in melody was Henry Lawes, born in 1600, dying 
in 1662. In the three books of “Ayres and 
Dialogues" are many charming little melodies 
by this accomplished and highly gifted musician, 
who is to be remarked as the composer of the 
music to Sir William Davenant's first masque “ The 
Triumphs of the Prince D'Amour.” To Milton's 
** Comus,” printed in 1687, and without the poet's 
name, Henry Lawes composd the music. Milton 
held the musician in high esteem for his ‘exact 
accommodation of the accent of the musio to the 
quantities of the verse.” Lawes composed all the 
dances and the instrumental pieces attending the 
scene business, and the airs “Sweet Echo,” ‘Sabrina 
fair,” “Back, Shepherd, back," ‘By the rushy fringed 
banks,” and others. He was the pioneer in the 
fields of song, the prototype of such writers as John 
Wilson, Charles Colman, Nicolas Laniere, John 








Jenkins, Matthew Locke, Child, Rogers, Blow, and, 


Purcell. Lawes’s little tunes are neither dark nor 
gloomy, misty nor indistinct, queer nor eccentric. He 
has much vigour, and great common sense. Never 
careless nor altogether passionless, he writes with 
singular clearness and ease, perfect both in con- 
ception and execution. He was appreciated by his 
contemporaries, reverenced by his superiors, and 
comprehended by the public. Thus he must haye 
possessed learning and genius, and a broad sympathy 
with human nature. ‘I'he foreign opera which was 
now growing soon made inroad upon the heathen 
mythologies, and plots Greek and Gothic, Oriental 
and Roman were united to song and turned aside 
our musicians from their purely national objects, to 
the continental arabesques, not always reasonable, 
and not uncommonly defiant of all common sense. 
Our composers clave to the school of their great 
predecessor, and chiefly from the reason assigned by 
John Milton. It so completely expressed the vocal 
rhythms of our language. The form is vigorous, 
close, and terse, nothing trite or diluted, nothing 
ambitious or straining after effect. The song is 
perfect without its accompaniment, and streams on 
with a buoyancy full of life and spirit. The age 
of Lawes was no age in music for exaggeration or 
grotesque conceits, for the puerile or garrulous, the 
affected or tho timid. We find nothing to shiver or 
shudder at; the work is real work, and that of hearty 
and healthy minds, 

In this school there is no dread of coming to a 
cadence, no determined avoidance of common chords, 
no hankering after flats and ‘sharps or summersets 
into equivocal situations, uo pretence to the solemn, 
and no mock of the comic. There is nothing dull, 
dry, or difficult. The general character of the 
poetry was much too simple and natural for such 
work— 

See, my own sweet jewel, 

What presents I have for my own sweet darling ; 
A robin redbreast— 

A little, little robiu, and a starling. 

There have been composers who have made as much 
change in the world of music as ever have the great 
warrior chiefs in the world at large; art has not 
been without its Fifteen decisive Battles. The 
composer who lived after Carissimi, born 1604, 
gained much over his predecessors. He who lived 
after Alessandro Scarlatti, born 1659, (just one 
hundred years before Handel died, and fifteen years 
before he was born) gained much more. The 
three chief melodists who may be said to have 
settled the forms peculiar to this country, were 
Henry Purcell, born 1658; Handel, born 1684; 
and Arne, born 1710. Until very recent times the 
English Ballad was but little tinetured in spirit by 
the works of Haydu, or Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
or Spohr. The canzonets of Haydn are much too 
superb and natural to attract the imitator, and were 
quietly passed by as the hive from which no honey 
could be extracted. ‘The general public love and 
reverence the higher order of genius. The ordinary 
professor likes, and models upon, the lower. Where 
Haydn in his canzonet has had his one admirer, 
Schubert and Schumann can boast their hundreds, 
In Purcell, in Handel, and Arne we cannot perceive 
any new school; each shows a growth from that which 
they had been taught and had studied, and the 
broad mind and strong heart carried each forward 
to the utmost limits of what then could be done. 
Schubert was undoubtedly an originator ; os far as 
respects the song, his forms are new, although at 
times frightfully affected; his spirit ordinarily 
gloomy and stern, bursts out at times into the bois- 
terous and grotesque. Schumann, as a song writer, 
was really little more than a twister and torturer 
of the salient eccentricities of the hour, and there 
is little worthy of imitation in him. 

Dr. Arne’s great merit was the establishment and 
perfected form of vocal rhythms, and for this reason 
all his airs built upon this rational principle are as 
much alive now, and as fully interesting, as in his 
own day. The modern popular ballad in England— 
the song that yields its one, two, or three hundred 
pounds in the auetion room—is the song that Dr. 
Arne might have written, or any of his imitators, 
Boyce, Battishill, Arnold, or Dibdin. The favourite 
melodies of Bishop are not his comical efforts on 


the model of the continental operatic writer, but’ 





those framed upon the principles of Dr. Arne. “The 
bloom is on the rye’' is of the time of 1760, not 
1830. It manifests no more skill, no more of shape 
or expression than was familiar to Dr. Arne, and in 
many respects it is not so happily poised nor s0 
elegantly expressed as the song of the master to 
whom it owes its birth. 

In the present day the manufactory of the song 
has reached incredible proportions; it is now 
machined upon some few patterns, pretty or ugly as 
the case may be. The principle of the most compli- 
cated machine, may be explained in this way: all 
the seven sounds of the key belong at one and the 
same time to all keys. All the seven sounds of 
the key may be put upon any one single sound of the 
seven—a simple thing to do—by the aid of ninths, 
elevenths, and thirteenths. There is no necessity 
for deciding upon a motivo, or of pursuing the 
painful task of following it up and working it out. 
The modern gamut consists of two sets of sounds ; 
one melodial, the other harmonic. It is not 
necessary that the melodial should agree with the 
harmonic. Melody is the flower, harmony is the 
root; and roots lie too deep to be of any concern. 
The chief object is to go on without coming to a 
cadence, and to continue without any fixed notion 
of what may be the result. But care must be taken 
to end in the key. The accompaniment is the great 
object, and this should be made as like to a pianforte 
study as possible. The lyrical character of the 
words are subservient to the form and spirit of the 
accompaniment. Thus we have a passionate love- 
song like the ‘‘ Maid of Athens” founded upon a 
pianoforte accompaniment, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to one of Bach’s Preludes for the Clavi- 
chord. Purcell, Handel, and Arne were quite eon- 
tent to write Preludes when they set about writing 
them, and to avoid Preludes when writing love-songs. 
It is this inopportune mixture of the forms of art, 
in the manufactory of our modern songs that causes 
the mischief. Nothing is more beautiful than the 
human voice, and to the vocalist who can really sing, 
any over-wrought accompaniment is destructive to 
his aim and object, 

No one can very well attend to two things at a 
time ; and obbligati accompaniments in the modern 
opera, may be clever conceits on the part of the 
composer, but the public care not for them, and 
the singer would do much better without them. It 
is Richard Wagner's delight to set some particular 
instrument a groaning or wailing, squalling, or 
screaming according to the requiring situation. But 
surely the parties in woe or in joy, ought to be able 
to express it for themselves, and not be tutored, or 
lectured, or hectored into their diffirent phases of 
feeling by the different players in the orchestra. It 
is all well for a song on the Quail, the Lark, or the 
Cuckoo to make a burden of the favourite notes of 
these birds, but to construct a burden of grief, or dis- 
may, or horror from a corno Inglese, a chalummeau 
of a clarinet, the last string of a viola, or the low 
tones of a bass trombone is a poor mannerism that 
must eventually wear itself out. 

As we look back into the works of our old poets to 
assimilate our thoughts to the magic of their 
rhythms, and the wealth of their expressions, so we 
should refer to our older melodists for their honesty 
of purpose, their simplicity of means, and their 
attention to what Milton so rizhtly describes as the 
* exigencies of the poetry.” 


There must be the right sound in the right place. 
Add to this a moderate compass passing from one 
tone into its next tone either above or below, the 
parallelism or rhyme of cadence, and we firmly 
believe that if these suggestions be realised, where 
there is now one successful song, there would be at 
loast twenty. Of course great allowance must be 
made for the subject matter of the song, which must 
be such as a young lady would like to sing, and 
such as her parents and friends would like to listen 
to. The young lady in fact is the real social 
arbiter as to the matter of the song; anything 
below the standard that she may approve is neither 
worth the thought of the musician nor the attention 
of the publisher. There are great opportuuities for 
the advance of song writing with regard to both 
words and music. We first call upon our poets to 
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make a better order of song than we now possess, 
and we have no doubt our musicians will be fully 
able to illustrate all that may be given them. 





WELSH CHOIRS FIGHTING SHY. 


What means the coy discontent of Wales? 
Troubles are brooding in the Principality with re- 
gard to the next Crystal Palace contest. A sort of 
sullen shyness is making itself felt, which at present 
amounts only to reluctance, but which hereafter may 
strengthen to positive refusal on the part of Wales 
to compete at Sydenham except on her own terms. 
What may this new mood mean ? 

Its origin, as far as appears on the surface, arose 
with Mr. Brinley Richards, whose well-intended 
efforts a short time back to procure a mitigation 
of the hardships of open contest for the Welsh 
artisan choir met with rejection by Mr. Willert 
Beale and Mr. Grove. Mr. Richards pleaded for a 
special mechanies’ prize, on the grounds that it is 
unfair to pit artisan choirs with such bodies of 
trained singers as Mr. Henry Leslie’s or Mr. 
Barnby's forees. Mr, Beale responded to the effect 
that the Palace contests are strictly open to whoever 
cares to come, without favour or intimidation; and 
that the prizes being already increased, he did not 
believe the Directors would augment the list to 
further expense. Besides, seeing the South Wales 
Choir won their laurels on an open field, they 
cannot in fairness object to substantiate the victory. 
Last season they did not fear to encounter all 
comers; why should they hesitate next season ? 
Our own sympathies side with Mr. Beale against 
Mr. Richards. We can understand the latter's 
anxiety for his countrymen, but we hold that Mr. 
Beale’s position is reasonable and that his conditions 
(not put forward for the first time, be it remembered) 
are by no means harsh. The Welsh choir came 
last time under no elass-protection and won their 
prize. True, it was not contested, but we presume 
they were prepared for any contest that might arise. 
Next time it is probable others choirs will enter the 
list, but why should their confidence be less? Why 
do we now hear of the “ unfairness ” of a combat 
between singers fresh from the mine, the forge, and 
the quarry on one side, and the clerks and shop 
assistants who form the so-called “ professional’ 
element on the other ? 

Whether Mr. Brinley Richards was the first to 
raise an exception, we do not know; perhaps some 
gentle pressure was put upon him. At all events 
his plea has been widely echoed by his countrymen. 
The Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald argues strenu- 
ously against an impartial and open fight, and 
bargains for a musical handicap. ‘The Welsh 
choir or choirs,” it urges ‘* should be fairly placed, 
The singers are not professionals, but come fresh 
from the bowels of the earth, the forge, or the quarry; 
and this being so, they should not be expected to 
compete against choirs having all the immense 
advantages possessed by certain London choirs, such 
as Leslie’s and Barnby’s, though these two choirs are 
really exceptions. We have it on good authority 
that even with these renowned choirs the Welsh 
singers need not fear to compete. But if Welsh 
pluck would applaud a contest with any choir, 
common sense argues that the contest should be a 
fair one. A competition between working men, 
mechanics and labourers, and choirs largely consist- 
ing of members who are professional singers, would 
not be a fair trial; though we agree that under 
these mortifying circumstances defeat would be an 
honour, but it is an honour we are not ambitious 
our countrymen should enjoy.” 

To the above importunity it may be replied that 
the objection comes rather late. The South Wales 
choir having won its first ‘‘ heat” (through a walk- 
over) is not entitled to object to finish the race 
under similar conditions but with the possibility of 
some antagonist’s appearance, We cannot under- 
stand this sudden timidity on the part of plucky 
Wales, Of course it is not every man who cares, 
like Horatius, to be | 

Facing fearful odds 


For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temple of his gods ; 








but the odds in this case are by no means so fearful 
as the Welshmen conjure up. We have observed no 
indication that the Leslie and Barnby choirs intend 
to compete; and even if they do, their ‘ profes- 
sional”’ status is semi-mythieal. These choristers 
do not live by music; their livelihoods are gained 
in the office, the studio, the workshop; they are 
amateurs in the sense that they are unpaid. That 
they Have better opportunities for musical culture 
is an incident of their living in London, rather than 
of the habitual work of their lives. The Welsh 
newspaper from which we have quoted appears to 
cherish some desire that a prize should be founded 
in the Crystal Palace ‘to stimulate choral sing- 
ing in Wales”"—a prize that should be limited 
to the Principality. But the projectors of the 
national music meetings do not recognise Wales as 
a distinctive community. They do not distinguish 
Wales from Worcestershire or Wigton. Certain 
contests are open to certain bodies, regulated by the 
numbers and not the nationality. There is no 
Welsh prize, no Scotch prize; there is not a 
premium for miners, any more than for lawyers’ 
clerks. And, pace Mr. Richards and the Cambrian 
press, we do not sce the need that there should be. 








MISS O'NEILL. 





A link of life which bound us to the age of the 
Kembles and the Keans has just passed away with 
Lady Becher, once famous as Miss O'Neill. In 
June, 1817, Kemble took leave of the stage at Covent 
Garden; in the same month and year Mrs. Siddons 
was drawing immense houses, although her return 
to dramatic life was fitful and impulsive, and her 
powers were on the wane, At that time the rising 
star was Miss O'Neill, whose Juliet is as imperishable 
in theatrical annals as is the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. 
Siddons. Save the latter artist, indeed, Miss O'Neill 
had no rival on the stage worthy to be compared 
with her; and subsequent ages have certainly pro- 
duced none. Albeit less than a Siddons, her fame 
roused the jealousy of the greater artist, whose occa- 
sional reappearances from private life at this time 
were said to be prompted by a desire to try issues 
with the young tragedian, True rivalry, how- 
ever, scarcely existed in their case ; for their lines 
diverged widely. Mrs. Siddons's stately propor- 
tions and massive genius fitted her for the great 
tragic réles ; Miss O'Neill was young, slender, sweet 
and emotional, and fitted Shakespeare’s tender 
heroines. Mrs. Siddons made the typical Lady 
Macbeth, Miss O’Neill was the ideal Juliet. Her 
appearance and manner are inscribed in Hazlitt's 
pages. He describes her size as of the middle 
form; her complexion was fair, and her person not 
inelegant. She stooped somewhat in the shoulders, 
but not so as to destroy grace or dignity: in moving 
across the stage, she dragged a little in her step, 
with some want of firmness and elasticity. The 
action of her hands and arms, however, was per- 
fectly just, simple, and expressive, They either 
remained in unconscious repose by her side, or if 
employed, it was to anticipate or confirm the language 
of the eye and tongue. There was no affectation, 
no unmeaning display or awkward deficiency in 
her gesticulation; but her body and mind seemed 
to be under the guidance of the same impulse, to 
move in concert, and to be moulded into unity of 
effect by a certain natural grace, earnestness, and 
good sense. The contour of her face was nearly 
oval, and her features approached to the regularity 
of the Grecian outline. The expression of them 
was confined either to the extremity of pain and 
agony, or to habitual softness and placidity, with an 
occasional smile of great sweetness, Her voice was 
deep, clear and mellow, capable of the most forcible 
exertion, but, in ordinary speaking, “ gentle and 
low, an excellent thing in woman!” She, however, 
owed comparatively little to physical qualifications ; 
there was nothing in her face, voice, or person, 
sufficiently striking to have obtruded her into notice, 
or to haye made a factitions substitute for other 
requisites. Her external advantages were merely 
the medium through which her internal powers 
displayed their refulgence, without obstruction or 





refraction; they were the passive instruments, 





which her powerful and delicate sensibility wielded 
with the utmost propriety, ease, and effect. Her 
excellence consisted in truth of nature and force of 
passion. Her correctness did not seem the effect of 
art or study, but of instinctive sympathy, of a con- 
formity of mind and disposition to the character she 
was playing, as if she had unconsciously become the 
very person. There were no catching lights, no 
pointed hits, no theatrical tricks, no female arts 
resorted to, in her best or general style of acting : 
there was a singleness, an entireness, and harmony 
in it, that gave it a double charm as well as a double 
power. It rested on the centre of its own feelings. 
Her style of acting was smooth, round, polished, 
and classical, like a marble statue; self-supported 
and self-involved; owing its resemblance to life to 
the truth of imitation, not to startling movements 
and restless contortion, but returning continually 
within the softened line of beauty an} nature. 
Miss O'Neill seemed perfect mistress of h own 
thoughts, and if she was not indeed th mghtful 
queen of tragedy, she had at least all the decorum, 
grace, and self-possession of one of the Maids of 
Honour waiting around its throne. 

With all the purity and simplicity, Miss O'Neill 
possessed the utmost force of tragedy. ‘‘ Her soul,” 
says Hazlitt, “‘ was like the sea—calm, beautiful, 
smiling, smooth, and yielding; but the storm of 
adversity lashed it into foam, laid bare its centre, 
or heaved its billows against the skies. She could 
repose on gentleness, or dissolve in tenderness, and 
at the same time give herself up to all the agonies 
of woe. She could express fond affection, pity, 
rage, despair, madness. She felt all these passions 
in their simple and undefinable elements only. 
She felt them as a woman—as a mistress, as a 
wife, a mother, or a friend. She seemed to have 
the most exquisite sense of the pressure of those 
soft ties that were woven round her heart, and 
that bound her to her place in society; and 
the rending them asunder appeared to give a 
proportionable revulsion to her frame, and dis- 
order to her thoughts. There was nothing in 
her acting of a preternatural or ideal cast — 
that could lift the mind above mortality, or might 
be fancied to descend from another sphere, But she 
gave the full, the true and unalloyed expression to 
all that is common, obvious, and heartfelt in the 
charities of private life, and in the conflict of female 
virtue and attachment with the hardest trials and in- 
tolerable griefs. Sho did not work herself up to the 
extremity of passion, by questioning with her own 
thoughts; or raise herself above circumstances, by 
ascending the platform of imagination; or arm her- 
self against fate, by strengthening her will to meet 
it: no, she yieled to calamity, she gave herself up 
entire, and with entire devotion, to her unconqner- 
able despair :—it was the tide of anguish swelling 
in her own breast that overflowed to the breasts of 
the audience, and filled their eyes with tears, as the 
loud torrent. projects itself from the cliff to the 
abyss below, and bears every thing before it in its 
resistless course,” Her Belvidera, Isabella, Mra, 
Beverley, were characters of this order, and her 
impersonation would leaye the whole. audience 
dissolved in tears. It must be confessed, as pers 
haps the only drawback on Miss O'Neill's merit, or 
on the pleasure derived from seeing her, that she 
sometimes carried the expression of grief or agony 
of mind to a degree of physical horror that could 
hardly be borne. ‘ Her shrieks, inthe concluding 
scenes of some of her parts, were like those of 
mandrakes, and you stopped your ears against 
them: her looks were of ‘moody madness, 
laughing wild, amidst severest woe,’ and you 
turned your eyes from them, for they seemed 
to sear like the lightning, Her eye-balls rolled in 
her head; her words rattled in her, throat.” This 
was carrying reality too far. The sufferings of the 
body are no longer proper for dramatic exhibition 
when they become objects of painful attention in 
themselves, and are not merely indicative of what 
passes in the mind—comments and interpreters of 
the moral scene within, The effect was.the more 
ungrateful, from the very contrast between thi 
lady’s form and delicate complexion, and the violen 





gonflict into which she was thrown, Her common 
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style of speaking had a certain mild and equable| tion happens to be demanded of man himself, then 
intonation, not quite free from mannerism, but in| we find that that which is left to the individuality of 
the more impassioned parts she became propor-| the actor is for him, having a perfect knowledge of 


tionably natural, bold, and varied. In comedy) 
Miss O'Neill, did not excel; her forte was the 
serious. She essayed Lady Teazle, but it did not 
meet with the approval of connoisseurs. 

It is hard to think of this impassioned spirit in a 
fair lithe form—the white skin, the graceful tresses, 
and the sympathetic soul within—Juliet’s soul, and 
Belvidera’s—as an old woman of fourscore years in 
this prosaic year of 1872. Yet so it was. Sir 
William Becher’s widow, who was once Miss 
O'Neill, has just died in Ireland, aged eighty-one. 
In point of fact Miss O'Neill died to art fifty-three 
years ago, when she took a final Jeave of the stage 
in the zenith of her powers. Her career was as 
short as it was bright: it lasted five years and four 
months. In August 1814 she made her début at 
Covent Garden as Juliet, and at once took up a high 
position. In December, 1819, she appeared for the 
last time, and became Mrs. Becher; and she never 
returned tomar the splendour of her fame. Here- 
in she was wiser than the majority of her kind. 
Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Abington, the great Sarah 
Siddons herself and many lesser lights before and 
since have lingered long and returned over and over 
again, until the glory is forgotten—sometimes even 
lost in neglect. Miss O'Neill chose well, and passed 
from a brilliant public life with undimmed lustre 
into the sanctity of home-life, where her stainless 
reputation has been preserved for half a century 
beyond the time when she was reckoned second only 
to Siddons. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—X. 





“The Arts would lie open for ever to caprice and casualty, 
if those who are to judge of their excellencies had no settled 
principles by which they are to regulate their decisions, and 
the merit of defect of performances were to be determined by 
unguarded fancy; and indeed we may venture to assert, that 
whatever speculative knowledge is necessary to the artist, is 
equally and indispensably necessary to the connoisseur.”—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 


To tue Eprror. 

Sin,—To revert to a definition, (II. first series,) 
art is skill or dexterity, science is a knowledge of the 
laws ruling such dexterity. Science states a fact, 
art exemplifies it. Hence I wrote ‘ Science may 
improve art, but art cannot improve science, for art 
is but the doing in degree, while science teaches, or 
should teach, the knowing what to do at its 
best.” This requires a little deeper examination. 
It will be seen at once that the introduction of 
science only takes place where art is absent, crippled, 
or at best deficient: and there is false science 
as true, and false art as true, and out of the 
numerous and extraneous influences abroad our 
duty is to seek the true in each which may guide 
us to our goal. Moreover we see, that given a 
result which after investigation may be found 
to be in degree perfect, the object of science is to 
80 direct the producer that he may approximate the 
best result ; for it is not those who require no tuition 
but those who do require it that professors profess 
to teach. We find all skill or art has its correlative 
science, and both converge, and whether known or 
not the science precedes the art. Of all the absurd 
notions which I hear expressed, the most absurd 
is that ono “Science and art conflict, art is 
a question of feeling.” Why they are identical, 
two different aspects of one thing: there is, 
however, this” difference, the power of art is 
founded not merely on facts that can be com- 
municated but on dispositions which require to be 
created,* that was why I put “love” first as a 
necessary condition. ‘ Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of them.” 
There is the greatest art, the product of the perfectest 
science! It will be seen now how true was my 
threefold division for utilising life: ‘to discover, to 
invent, or to serve,” for natural or physical science 
is but the tracing out of laws already acted on by 
the greatest Artist; and he who first discovers is a 
greater man than the one who afterwards abstracts 
in order to apply. In all investigations of results 
from a superior force, science solely reaches truth 
in the abstract, but when the result or the applica- 





the science and a completely disciplined will, to aim 
at truth in the concrete. Let then this be accepted: 
a true science is always friendly to right art. And 
this musicians accept so far as composition is 
concerned, although the only science of harmony 
extant is made up of a few hapbazard broad 
impressions: if all people’s hearing were alike, 
then the science of harmony would rest on not what 
they hear, but why they hear it, but people do not 
hear alike, hence a true system must have this 
firmer base. (As the keyboard has destroyed the 
school of song, so the equal temperament has 
signed the death-warrant to composition.) 

The difficulty of convincing a thoughtless public 
they are wrong in art, lies in the fact that error is so 
much more easy than truth, and error gives so great 
an opening to the assumptions of ignorant teachers, 
that people wilfully blind themselves, and contem- 
plate with separated egotism the course of their own 
imaginations or sensations, adding the shadows of 
self instead of the truths of art; they live in what 
they call tender emotions and lofty aspirations, but 
which, in fact, are, as Dr. Ruskin calls them, 
nothing more than very ordinary weaknesses or 
instincts, contemplated through a mist of pride. 

** Passions are winds to urge us o'er the wave ; 

Reason the rudder, to direct and save ; 


This without those obtains a vain employ, 
Those without this but urge us to destroy.” 


Thus says Pope; and as musical art is essentially 
a thing of the emotions we may put another quota- 
tion bearing upon the matter. Alison says: ‘In all 
cases while we feel the emotions they excite, (the 
qualities which produce the emotions of ‘taste ’) 
we are ignorant of the causes by which they are 
produced; and when we seek to discover them, 
we have no other method of discovery, than that 
varied and patient experiment, by which we may 
gradually ascertain the peculiar qualities which 
are permanently connected with the emotions 
we feel.” This is roughly but truly put; we 
want to produce in a pupil first the feeling gene- 
rated by an unknown thing, then the emotion, then 
the power of producing emotions in others. Thus 
that which we have to do with is not only an art 
but a fine art. Then it may be asked, what is fine 
art? All art that is fine art is dependent on decep- 
tion for its truth! This irrespective of its mission. 
We have all read the tale of Zeuxis who painted 
grapes so perfectly that the birds came and pecked 
them ; that will illustrate the case which is, to put 
the word deception in its true position, that art 
should lose itself in ‘its work (Ars celare artem). 
Thus we find the real basis is found in the healthful 
state of the mind and heart truthfully ruled by well- 
balanced judgment; and this is shown to others 
through the two outlets of the soul, the eye and the 
voice, which must be rightly adjusted before true art 
can be produced. If the eye be evil the whole body 


stand forth in all the glory of its God-made 
tone.* 


was to be expected: that that which her masters 


past experiences. 
artist is not one who loses himself in truthful work, 
making the music and song as though it were the 


another would be likely to present it. The un- 





the simplest ae es of voice production should 





wae the “ Mystery of Life and its Arts.” Smith, Elder 


But it has been left to England in her 
degradation to produce the acme of error, the 
exact polar contrary to true vocal art, and this 


have been assiduously teaching, should at last find 
one capable of publicly interpreting the national 
sentiment; so that, as I wrote, people may gauge by 
And what is the result? An 


made last month a proposal to stating 
co! 4 C ical men, musical men, aco’ 
and selected ic vocalists, 
each teacher who claims to be a er of 
may lay his especial theses; and I 1 will subscribe 


controlled imitation system in which people are 
taught music, must generate such result, which to 
me appears another mode of clothing asses in worn- 
out lions’ skins. 


Imitation is a very dangerous element in art, and 
has a tendency unrestrained to make an artist 
nothing but a juggler, that is why I instanced the 
trick. (VII.) And mark the different feelings 
generated in the spectators: the open mouth of 
the country clown, whose mind is untutored to the 
simplest truths, displays the belief and wonder of 
the man, while those whose better education makes 
them know the thing is not as seen, another feeling 
—that of pleasure at nearly being deceived—rules 
unopposed ; while, lastly, in the man whose know- 
ledge equals that of the actor in the scene, 
admiration of dexterity is the acting principle of 
delight. Then each of the observers receives a 
stimulus resulting in feelings of pleasure, but each 
is acted upon in an entirely different manner, and 
this unconsciously and of necessity. Moreover the 
feelings of all are necessarily conflicting, though each 
gives delight. Now the force of art is thrown upon 
the unconscious mental activity of a recipient, and 
although my analogy is a low one (I purposely pre- 
pared the reader for it, as I purposely took it), it is a 
clear one, and, on account of its very baseness, it 
may serve to cause a rebound in the minds of those 
in error, 80 that my point will be gained: which is to 
awaken a consciousness in the reader, that false or 
vicious art is sinful, and that what we have at its 
best is immature. If at the present moment we 
could collect answers to the question, What is the 
good of music ? how many answers would be correct ? 
How many could give any answer? and how many 
would sorrowfully confess they had never thought 
about it? 
In all mimetic art there is always a tendency for 
immature conceptions to entirely deceive the would- 
be artist: and the ermotions which by art are fostered 
and developed, require with their additional strength 
additional strength of mindtorule them, ‘ Asthetrue 
knowledge is disciplined, and tested knowledge—not 
the first thought that comes—so the true passion 
is disciplined and tested passion—not the first 
passion that comes. The first that come are the 
vain, the false, the treacherous ; if you yield to them 
they will lead you widely and far, in vain pursuit, 
in hollow enthusiasm, till you have no true purpose 
and no true passion left. Not that any feeling 
possible to humanity is in itself wrong, but only 
wrong when undisciplined.” That expresses tho 
position of art better than words of mine could 
express it, and warns us from the quicksand senti- 
mentality which consists solely in setting our con- 
ceptions of beauty and sympathy or loveableness 
against moral right and wrong and objective truths. 
But to return: the greatest artist is God; and 
painting is an attempt to truthfully represent his 
art—whether material or spiritual it is the same. 
Sculpture steps nearer and reproduces material form. 


is filled with darkness, the sombre shade of which | fence we may classify them; first, sculpture—the 
is seen in outer work; and in like manner with the 


voice; the outlet must in the onset be true and | sentation of natural colour and form ; third drawing 


presentation of form; second, painting—the repre- 


—the representation of natural form. And in 
music: composition—tho idealisation of spiritual 
form; rendering—the conception of spiritual form. 
Now we see this vast difference between the 
two arts; for in painting the better the art 
the less it bears repetition, and the worse the 
more it bears repetition, because in pictorial art 
continuity is an active condition, it is the human 
reflex of the perfect nature of the original artist, 
and the more pleasing the picture the longer we view 
it, and the more ugly the picture the less we gaze 


spontaneous ebullition of his own overcharged soul, upon it; but if this ugliness be multiplied then part 


but irrespective of fitness or rightness, an artist is} ¢ the badness is absorbed by the succession of 
one who presents a thing in the way in which 


series; there is a principle of uniformity at work 
upon our minds which destroys the immediate im- 


* It is a foul blot upon the honour of all who tesch song on pression arising from any isolation. In sound it is 
n ve 


a far other thing, because the original artist is man 


paper 
there wanted a | and his work partakes of his nature and conditions, 


so that in its very foundation beauty of musical art 


t in this matter | is fading and demands repetition, and the more true 


ive pounds for’ such ca, The ‘sum is small { know, but net | and beautiful it be the more it will bear such repe- 
for me, and if others will but set the matter I have tition ; in this we see where the true art differs, and 


we see why they differ, and out of this knowledge we 
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got the startling paradox that a master’s duty and 
his chief aim is to teach{his pupil how not to feel, or, 
as it was expressed last time, to teach the Majesty 
of Restraining Power. One touch, one tone, or one 
particle of power or variation of speed which does 
not go to create true expression goes to spoil it.— 
Lam, Sir, yours truly, 


Edgbaston, Oct. 29, 1872. CHantes Lunn. 








On Thursday, Mdlle. Albani made her début at 
the Théatre Italien and achieved a complete conquest 
in “ La Sonnambula,” Capoul was the Elvino. At 
the Opéra Comique ‘‘ L’Ombre” has been revived— 
a work which during its late provincial tour has 
netted 108,000 franes, they say. 








THE “ORCHESTRA” LIST OF 
NEW MUSIC 
ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
(Communicated by the Publishers.) 
















a. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO. 
Guinevere, in C .ese.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeAtthur S, Sullivan 4 0 
Lord, in youth’s eager years . -...C. E, Horsley 4 0 
The Orphan... .....0.seeseee seeeeel, Bordese 8 0 
Why are you wandering here . cocececess Nathan 8 0 
Alone for ever, in F ........see++ee00++++,Odoardo Barri 4 0 
Qual suono arcan (Arditi), for Piano ........J. Bertram 4 0 
La Farfalla (Maton), for Piano ..............3. Bertram 4 0 
Minuet, from Symphony........+esseeeesse0e++.Maydn 3 0 
Rondo, in G 0. ce cctaddccde ++-.d0.C. Bach 3 0 
Minuet, from Quintet .....ccccccscscvccccceesss Mozart 8 @ 
A Souvenir of Scotland ...........++.+-....0. Romano 4 0 
Babil and Bijou Quadrille (Illustrated) ..J.J.deBillemont 4 0 
Galatea Valse, as a Duet ............Duke of Edinburgh 5 0 
DUFF & STEWART. 
The Better Land ......sesscccccessceccsececes-Gounod 4 0 
Biondina, Canzometta ........seeseeeeseeeeees+,Gounod 4 0 
For thee to live or die (English only) ..........<Gounod 4 0 
Heureux sera le Jour (French only) ............Gounod 4 0 
Le Pays Bienheureux .........++sseeeeeeesse+s,Gounod 4 6 
Oh that we two were Maying, in DandF .,,,.,Gounod 4 0 
The Sea hath its Pearls, in B flat and D flat ......Gounod 4 0 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 

Shallaballa Quadrilles .....5..scescceeseceeseessssKiko 4 0 
Fairy Dream ..oesccccccccccccscccccseccecceves WOYCKS $ 0 
First Nocturm® 2... ..00seseccccccccccesseees-Leybach 8 0 
Knight and the Lady .... »eeeeeeesDonajowski 8 0 
The WateWERl .. 06 oc cvce ss cc ccccquoncetoccocce emer & 6 
“Tl Guarany,” Books 1 and 2, Duets......Callcott..each 6 0 
La Festa .ccscesscscecscecececees «Sir Julius Benedict 3 0 
La Tarantelle .........+0+++0000e0e+5ir Julius Benedict 3 0 
Sonnambula, Dutet......sescsececcccevcoessesekummel 5 0 
Trovatore, Duct ......secccscccscoccevceceeesektmmel 5 0 
Scenes of my youth,....... 0.0. oes Rummel 8 O 
Melodies Echoes .., . Richards 3 0 
Song of Love .... ...Henselt 2 0 
Pensée Fugitive -+»Henselt 2 0 
Petite Valse .....+0s ..-Henselt 1 0 
Kind Memory ....ss000++ ccccescecese Gertio 3 0 
The FalOumee .< 6c 00.00 00 000 0c 00-00 600e.ks en cca LOGise 8:0 
Long, long agO....seeeseeveeees+eeeed, Haynes Bayling 2 6 
Canadian Boat Song, Trio ...2..s0seccccccccsecccesece 


METZLER & CO. 


March Lohengrin ........ 
Les Patineurs ......secssevesecedesececeeeO. A, Caspar 
Ry tee 
Chilperic, Fantasia .......ssseesesseveeeeeeO. Godfrey 
Alletta, Valse Brilliant .......s..seseeeeess R. Dressell 
Put me in my little bed ., Dr. Rimbault 
Trio Morceau de Salon ,. eoeeee H. Clarke 
A dead past, Song ......+0 seseeeV. Gabriei 
Une Revé, Song ......00++e0e0eeeeeee0e00+ Poniatowski 
Beneath the waves, So eseeveeseceesseH. Smart 
Night is nigh, Song...... seceeeeeee W. Harrison 
Bright October, SONG ...++0s+seeesseeseeeeeEd. Reyloff 
My lady wears a ribbon blue, Song ..........P. De Paye 
Watching, Song ...... 
Tempest, Song........ 


ce cece cede DFinsac 







.- Kate Lucy Ward 
-- Kate Lucy Ward 





I weep alone, Song .... sesevceseeek. Berger 
Ab lash, Bemgicce nc ncicesinpaee ée-deed bere ceusnells OREO 
Srapate, BONG os on ns save susencce ss exon eles F. Harvey 
Sleep on, dream of me, Song.........++. Louisa Gray 
Sea Shells, Vocal Waltz ........+0eeeee000e00+ Waterson 


The Sailor’s Return, Song ............++..d. L. Hatton 
Row gently here, my Gondolier, Song ».L. Benson 
The Swallow, SONG ...sceeeeseeeeece +-C, Pinsuti 
Iheard a voice, SONG........-sseseeeeeeeeeeeC. Pinsuti 
Christmas No. Popular Musical Library, Dance-music, nett 
New Instruction for the Zither, by Carl Fittig......nett 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO, 
The Hymnary, tunes only,..........Edited by J. Barnby 
La Figlia del Reggimento, Opera in 2 «. «. Donizetti 
Paradise and the Peri, Cantata,.......+.+.B. Schumann 
Te Deum, in © .....essceceecceccesseceds M. W. Youn: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in F........@. B. Arnold 
Bight Settings of the Kyrie Eleison ........E. Edwards 
Come, and let us return, 2-part Anthem..G. A. Macfarren 
Yesterday and To-morrow, Song .. Mrs. M. Bartholomew 
Pray, child, pray, Song from ‘‘ Outward Bound”’.Macfarren 
Introduction & Chorus, from ‘‘Lehengrin” ..R. Wagner 
Weighing Anchor, ip, Song, (male voices) .. Macfarren 
Six Choral Songs for 8.A.T.B. .............-R» Jackson 
Festal Sonafa (a Silver Wedding), P.F. Duet. - Broughton 
British Couszer ov Hearn, Euston Roan, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison beers inform the pabiie that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The anly 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison's” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit w is felony. 
February, 1872, Signed, Monisox & Co, 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
GC. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 83d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . - The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been Vvidently | bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. 


Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &o., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—~1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 


exigencies of vocalisation. . 4 , " 
The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By ©. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the F i 


of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 


Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster 
Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London : J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Strest, Coyent Garden, 
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J. B,. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 





£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years Systemy 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£6 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft, 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINBAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND OCO.,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

OUP tet vc des oe 42 Gh0s be eh es as 32 C(O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... ie. in .0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
gy pS eae “pay RAS 7. Vv. 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0O 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 2% 0 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35. 0 0 


5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut...... « 85 O 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo)  ..cccccscccceeve 388. 0 OO 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

GELFA) oeg vow coecccien sevece 40 0 0O 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—Thle above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

DEEL tb 0 ct ecesstcccear es 60 0 0 
9,.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell............ 45 Pa 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 = 
9d.—Hight-Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell . 55 os 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 

9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 

10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
e” Nos. 9, 0a, Ob, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and Og, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATS 
STREET, LONDON; 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





BEE EE oc ccccencesecs £100 O O 


Back Blower ........+.++.-£125 0 0 


— —- 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &5 52. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No, 2. 
ORAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, ae 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octayes. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.;, ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté, Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wiud Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops, 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté, sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo, Fiute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B, CRAMER AND CO., 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton). s 

J. L, Roeckel 4 

Ah!tshun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....B, Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J. G.C. Halley 4 

Curfew, The ...ecccccccsccces eovceceeel. W. Smith 3 

Dreams of Home .......eeeseceeeeeeeesss sek. L. Hime 8 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 3 

3 

3 

3 


ocoooe® 


=> 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 4 
Iafant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To morrow ............+++...3.P. Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
BOOMER)” os.ncine co c0. $e. centcccccnccdetscspede SO 6& § 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ..........+.....3- P. Knight 8 9 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


ecoococse 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......ssss000ee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had _— weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Euriqdes) ........ccccscsseccecescceee 4 0 


Londow: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards” ...ssees0008 8 0 
Godinote’s TeQeeih ss ve.0:0.056st6600GUD scscccccescoes 8 OG 
In he South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
English words ...... Savebabdseseccgavecsestaa a © 
London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


sone 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G.......0008. 4 
Thoughts 17 (Bopepna) .5..5. fo... celcepese checcccisdsace. # 
Spirit TGR ok ce cho Aa dee dh vccecesohs hegh cvceonst sede. 
Twilight -..ds sede cece 4 
Three Lilies s4p0nd dibaNpebeecticencceetcovennce © 
Friends ...,.....2...+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coocoocoooo 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs, Ballad, (Tenor) ........ cases © 
Oft [ wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, “Remembrance” ...... 4 


ooco 


London; J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Radersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle, Liebhart) ..............0088 4 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 


oo 








The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....sssssse0s008 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........ssseeeeeee 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 

and Tenor) .. 00 0.00 06 60 66.00 oeG¥ pane be deve cccnce, BO 
For ever and for aye ........2+++ 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. * 


NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 





The Flower and the Star ....cssssesseeeecessesssveeves 8 0 
ee ee ee ee 
© Mat te PSNI 00 oo.ce cc ccccystacccocccccsonesee, OM 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e@ Price 4s, 


London and Brighton, Caauzr and Co, 





J. B, CRAMER & CO., Was Srrezs, & Wesrenn Roap, Baiguzox, 





CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not wirivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., ‘ 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the mauu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third . Pianofortes . . 
Fourth seo, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth , Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth a Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
originated by Crameurs, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Brarp, and Kireman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of gach instrument ag regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
ued] the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by ~~ 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J.B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraste Srreert, Crry. 
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NEW VALS E, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 


y Ba — WF 


°C 2 hae ea 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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WPrinted and Published by Janse Swirs, of 65 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printivg-office of Swirr d Co,, 55, King-atreet aforessid,—Friday, Nov. lat, 1872. 


